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2.00 per annum, in advance. 2.50 if not paid ir 
oN ance. Postage free. Single — & cents. 

All persons sending contributions to THE PLOUGHMAY 
for use in its columns must s their name, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
waste-basket. All matter intended for fabiteation 
should be written on note size paper, with ink, and 
upon but one side. 

Correspondence from practical farmers, giving the 
ones of their experience, is solicited Letters 
should be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
weak will printed or not, as the writer may 
wis 

THE PLOUGHMAN Offers goss advantages to adver. 
tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community. 


Entered as second-class mail matter. 
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Visit to the Gypsy Moth District. 


An inspection of a part of the district in- 
fested by the gypsy moth was made last 
week Thursday by Massachusetts State 
ofticials and others, including Secretary 
Ellsworth of the State board of agriculture, 
James M. Danforth of Lynnafield, John G. 
Avery of Spencer, Augustus Pratt of North 
Middleboro, C. D. Richardson ot West 
Brookfield and Representative Warren C. 
Jewett of Worcester, members of the gypsy 
moth committee of the board; Representa- 
tive Ladd ot Sturbridge, master of the State 
Grange’ Dr. Austin Peters of the cattle 
bureau, Charles A. Dennen of Pepperell, 
one of the inspectors of the bureau, and 
others. Prof. A. H. Kirkland of Reading, 
formerly entomologist for the gypsy moth 
work, was the guide of the party. The 
members of the board made the inspection 
in order to present the case in their next 
annual report. 

Malden was visited first, then East Mal- 
den, and the territory near the poor farm, 
then eastern and southern Melrose, then 
the party came back to Malden for dinner. 
In the afternoon the inspection included a 
part of the Middlesex Fells reservation, a 
view of the estate of Gen. Samuel C. Law- 
rence in Medford, close by the rifle range of 
Company E. of the Fif h Regiment, and a 
drive into Arlington. Very soon after leav- 
ing Malden station the bare trees, as in the 
illustration, showed where the caterpillars 
were busy. In nearly every case the situa- 
tion is worse than last year. The city of 
Malden has appropriated $325 for the care 
of public places. For mile after mile the 
party drove, and at frequent intervals were 
areas of several acres, sometimes estimated 
to be as large as fiftv, where the caterpillars 
had stripped the trees completely, or had 
destroyed their foliage. 

All kinds of trees are attacked by the 
caterpillars. Street Commissioner Stiles of 
Malden, who last year Offered ten cents a 
quart for caterpillars, and had to pay for 
over forty barrels at that rate, is not dupli- 
cating that offer from his private .pocket 
this season. Not over ten per cent. of the 
infested territory, it is estimated, is being 
treated this year. Many property owners 
are spending from $40 to $6) each on their 
places to have burlaps put on, and for the 
destruction of the pest. B.F. Dutton of 
tie firm of Houghton & Dutton of Boston is 
spending some $600 this year to destroy the 
pest, against about $400 last year. But 
what is done in the residential district, 
though it has held the pest in check, and 
even improved some places which were 
badly infested last year, does not amount to 
much, compared with the large areas of in- 
fested woodland. 

At Lynfield Mass a strip of woodland 
halfa mile long and from ten to twenty 
rods in width was completely defoliated 
and left as bare and brown as if seared 
by fire. Near the poor farm at Melrose 
some ten acres of secund-growth oak were 
absolutely stripped of foliage; the trees 
are never more destitute of leaves in mid- 
winter than they were there in the middle 
of July. 

In the rear of the Oak Grove station at 
Malden, a plot of old oak growth, contain- 
ing perhaps half an acre, was stripped (as 
shown in the illustration from photograph 
ade by the Massachusetts Committee on 
Gypsy Moth). From the trees overhanging 
the street the caterpillars dropped in such 
iumbers; that passers-by were obliged to 
raise umbrellas to protect their persons. 
‘ver the doors and in the cornices of the 
station the caterpillars literally hung in 
!-stoons. At Baker’s Hill, Malden, the 
‘varming insects massed on house walls 

cured the color of the paint and made all 
1iform dark brown. 

serious outbreaks also occurred at Arling- 
t Belmont and Watertown, and to a 

iller degree at Lexington, Woburn and 
‘n. During a day’s drive through the 
sted territory early in July the com- 
‘tee saw all told at least one hundred 
s of woodland practically defoliated by 
moth. 
he encouraging feature of recent date is 
rapid increase of insects which prey 
i both kinds of moths. The adver- 
es of the two moths are known as the 
ntis, an insect common in France and 
‘many, and another called the tricho- 
 cnnea*pretiosa, the latter being a species 

o: ‘he eChaleid fly. 

_ .l¢ mantis was introduced at Rochester, 

\. Y., where it is said to have been success- 
':. in exterminating moth pests. Its intro- 
““cTion came about accidentally, much the 
‘coe as the gypsy moth came here. A local 

‘\u'seryman first noticed the insect on an 
“portation of shrubbery, and he followed 
's habits, closely confined, until convinced 
that itiwas a blessing, when he encouraged 
its propagation. 











The insect’s special fondness is said to 
be for the eggs of the noxious caterpillars, 
and its capacity almost unbounded. Not 
the least important in connection with the 
chalcid fly is the fact that an entire genera- 
tion requires only eight days in which to 
complete its cycle. 

The only question which might be raised 
is in regard to what tastes either of these 
insects may develop after exterminating the 
gypsy and brown-tail pests. Entomologists 
favor a great deal of caution in encouraging 
any new worms of this kind of life. 
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The Good Points of Summer Silos. 


There is much that might be said in favor 
of summer silos. Undoubtedly the in- 
vested capital is somewhat greater where 
provision is made for ensiling a sufticient 
quantity of forage to supply the dairy herd 








means, even though themselves ignorant of 
practical farming, are able to secure compe- 
tent helpers and so are successful. 

But many others, with neither money to 
lavish freely uor wit nor energy to expend 
upon their enterprise, are making dismal 
failures; are vacating their leases or selling 
at great sacrifice the country homes into 
which they entered with such high hopes. 
A ‘little knowledge of real estate transac. 
tions in any town or city shows this to bea 
common occurrence annually. It’sa great 
pity, for many of these people are estimable 
in many ways, and to such may we address 
a few suggestions growing out of personal 
experience and a wide observation. 

The mistakes these men make may be 
only few in number, but they are vital and 
ofien fatal. One blunder is to suppose 
that they know all about it, or nearly so; 
just a little coaching now and then and 





Big tay Crops at Rhode Island Station. 
Some interesting experim nts have been 


de this year at the State experiment sta- 


tion-at Kingston. The yields of hay show 
very important results. One of the prob- 
that has been worked out is an attempt 

to mine the difference in yield on a 
twhen clover is used in rotation and 
when it is not. On other plots experiments 
are being: made to determine the relative 
w of sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
8 as sources of nitrogen. The. fields 
fertilized the same with acid phos- 

Pp and muriate of potash. An equiva- 
lent, of fifty-four pounds of nitrogen in the 
form) of nitrate of soda was applied to one 
and an equivalent ot the same number of 
pousds to the other in the furm of sulphate 
ofammonia. The yield of the plot upon 
whieh sulphate of ammonia was used was 
three tons per acre; that of the other plot 





the right quantity to use. It doesn’t usually 
Ccagt, however, more than about one-quarter 
as much as clover, so the heavy seeding is 
not expensive. It should be sown when 
the ground gets warm, but not before. We 
sow @ week or two after corn-planting time. 
The ground should be made very fine, as 
the. seeds are small, and seed broadcasted 
and covered with a weeder, or light harrow. 
Where surface will not crust after a rain 
I would roll at once. The seeds come up 
better. If there is. danger of a crust form- 
ing, which it is hard for little plants to 
get up through, you can roll after the crop 
is up two or three inches high. This to 
make surface smooth forthe mower. Ex- 
cept on light, loose soils one-half inch is 
deep enough to cover the seeds. if you 
want good hay, mow when the heads come 
up and blossoms appear. You can see 
these early in the morning when the dew is 











TREES AT MALDEN, MASS., IN JULY, STRIPPED BY GYPSY MOTHS. 
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through the summer. Perhaps the summer 
silo will even cost more for a given capacity 
than willa winter one, inasmuch .as sum- 
mer feeding takes cognizance both of 
the lessened appetites of the cows 
and the greater rapidity of fermentation. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, for 
summer feeding to materially reduce 
the surface area from which silage 
is fed. One should so limit the surface area 
for summer feeding that 14 inches will be 
daily removed when the cow’s appetite for 
silage is lightest, and that the average feed 
will remove about two inches. If this is 
not done, not only will there be a waste of 
fodder, owing to excessive fermentation, 
but the quality of the whole feed dete- 
riorates, even toa point of imparting un- 
desirable flavors to the milk. 

Summer silage has a great advantage over 
green soiling crops in the cost of produc- 
tion. With a heavy-yielding silage crop 
like Indian corn, allowed to mature and 
reach its maximum growth and handled in 
a wholesale way by improved appliances, 
not only is the expense per feeding unit 
much less than in soiling crops, but the acre 
product is brought up close to the limit, and 
the rental for land is thereby raised. 

Summer silage appears to have another 
marked advantage over green forage, in its 
uniform supply and quality. Properly 
cured silage from ripe corn is very uniform 
in quality, and its use favors a very regular 
and uniform milk flow. This is not a pre- 
conceived notion of ‘book farmers,”’ but 
has been substantiated by experience. On 
the other hand, green crops are not only fed 
at a considerable expense for labor, but 
they fluctuate in supply and vary greatly in 
quality. One part of a field may be in- 
fested by weeds not relished by cows, which 
when fed cause a marked shrinkage in 
milk. Seasons vary, the weather is bad, it 
is inconvenient to take time for getting in 
green feed, and other reasons work against 
its practical value. 

The use of silage in summer is an ap- 
proach to perennial winter feeding,—a prac- 
tice that is growing more and more common, 
but which needs no exposition in this paper. 

That pastures have grown poorer in many 
sections appears to be a common opinion. 
Their uncertainty and irregularity of pro- 
duction are largely responsible for the 
demand of this discussion. 

Pror. F. S. COOLEY. 





From City to Farm. 

It is common of late years for city people 
to desire experimenting with a farm. In 
some instances men do not well succeed in 
the store, office or factory, and think to 
better themselves on a farm. In other cases 
it is a matter of health. A change must be 
made, and the physician says, “get outdoor 
work.” 

No matter for what reason, in every farm- 
ing community will be found one or more 
families fresh from professional, commer- 
cial or manufacturing life trying to gain 
a livelihood directly from mother earth. 
Some by previous knowledge or by quick 
adaptation to their new conditions are suc- 
ceeding in their venture. Others of large 





they will soon become lords of their du- 
mains. This is sheer folly. No work-on 
earth needs better brains, tict and patience 
than farming, and they who possess these 
qualities in large degree are all the surer 
that they have much to learn and little 
enough time to learn it. The nction that 
any old time or any old way is good ‘enough 
for the farm, will never do; the very best 
time and way are required to learn nature’s 
secrets, and to adapt oneself to her moods 
and passions. She will surely resent apy 
trifling with her laws, and will execute 
speedy vengeance upon all bunglers in her 
laboratory. 

Another mistake is to suppose that one 
can carry town habits to the farm. Most 
city men are late risers, having only their 
breakfast to attend to before going to their 
work. On the farm the inexorable law is, 
up with the sun, see that the cows are 
milked and turned to pasture in the cool of 
the morning. Attend to all other chores, 
take a look into the garden with at least a 
few turns of the hoe, or any other needed 
task. Then breakfast, not later than seven 
o’clock, and to the fields for the day at 
once. If this seems strenuous, then so be 
it. The farm alphabet begins with early 
rising, and if it is not learned and at once, 
no average man will be likely to succeed in 
the calling. 

To secure a crop of vegetables or cereals, 
certain inflexible conditions must be ful- 
filled. Must be, not may or may not be, as 
in some other kinds of work. There is a 
specified time for sowing the seed, a set 
time for cultivation, an unyielding law of 
procedure all the way. Not a day nor an 
hour should pass unheeded of duty. Quick 
movements, close observation of every de- 
tail, unflagging toil and patience,—these are 
essential to success. The ‘‘ ten hour’’ a day 
slogan, the ‘“‘ noon hour’”’ of rest shibbo- 
leth, or any other similar notion previously 
entertained mast be flung tothe winds. The 
things that need to be done, and the exact 
time they need to be done, make all the law 
of action a farmer ever needs. 

If for any reason, either of common shift- 
lessness, slow, poky motions, a conceit of 
ignorance, or other s:upidities, the would-be 
farmer fails at the end of the first year of 
his attempt, he has usually only himself to 
blame. To say that the season was poor, or 
the farm was unsuitable, or somebody else 
was to blame is often only a pretext, not a 
reason. The real and only reason is that 
the man could not or would not learn how 
to du his work, and so there is a wretched 
failure. 

Does this seem @ harsh and discouraging 
judgment upon the amateur farmer, then 
be it known that to the man who will con- 
form to the edicts of nature, will delight in 
her mandates, and gladly follow whither 
she leads, no more pleasant or profitable 
employment ever lent itself to his desire. 
To such a man the farm will be a paradise, 
its toil a pleasure, its manifold duties hs 
truest liberty. His hours of restfalness 
and recreation will be abundant, and the 
fruits of his labor will be a perpetual crown 


of joy. eek 


| was 3} tons per acre. 





The difference in the 
cost was seventy cents, and the difference in 
the yield was one-half ton. 

What is possible in the raising of hay 
in this State is clearly shown on a field 
of twenty-five acres on the farm of the 
experiment station. This is entirely sepa- 
rate frum the work of the station and has 
been cared for as any good farm should be. 
The yield this year will be approximately 
three tons to the acre. This is the second 
year that the field has been cut. Eight years 
ago the college had eight horses and four 
head of cattle and was compelled to buy 
hay. Now eleven horses and twenty-six 
head of cattle are fed throughout the year, 
and the farm usually has from ten to twenty 
tons of hay to spare. W. E. STONE. 





The Outlook More Promising. 

A wonderful change on the face of nature 
has occurred since June 10. From that 
time we have had heavy rains (one when 
four inches or over fell) and frequent show- 
ers, and into parched fields and stunted 
dying crops there came new life, and a 
growth which no one could have antici- 
pated or believed possible. Corn is now 
growing very fust though rather low for the 
season. Potatoes are in full blussom, with 
strong, healthy vines, and promise a good 
crop. Uats are heading out well with a fine 
stand of straw. 

Haying is,well under way and promises a 
fair average yield. In this part of Kenne- 
bec County I am confident that more than 
seventy-five per cent. of a full crop will be 
harvested. The weather of late has been 
rather unfavorable for curing and harvest- 
ing this important crop, but we are looking 
for better weather and more sunshine soon. 

The apple crop in Kennebec County will 
generally be light though some orchards 
promise well. The gardens now furnish an 
abundant supply of vegetables. 

Halicwell, Me. W. P. A. 
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Terry on Hungarian. 


A Canadian farmer, J. Buchanan, Flesh- 
erton, Ont., writes as follows: ‘‘ What is 
the yield of the hungarian grass crop? 
How do you seed and care for it? How 
does it compare with corn for economical 
fodder production where the season is 
rather short for corn? Corn is liable to get 
frozen here before maturity.”’ 

T. B. Terry replies, through the Practical 
Farmer, as follows: 

* On good land we can grow about three 
tons of hungarian hay per acre, weighed as 
it is brought in the-barn. When dried out 
in the mow, of course it would not weigh as 
much. I have seen crops in the North, 
nearly in your latitude, on poor land, that 
were hardly worth cutting. It takes good 
land to produce three tons per acre. Hun- 
garian isa warm-weather crop, like corn, 
but it will grow in less time. Sixty davs of 


warm weather will make a crop, if there is: 


rain enough to: start it promptly. As it 
grows soquickly you can see that it wants 
fertile land to produce a large crop. It 
needs all its fertility in a short time. 

‘The seedsare about the same size as red 
cloyer seeds and three pecks per acre about 





on. Cutat this ime and nicely cured, it 
makes fine cow hay, for one feed a day, say. 
I write from long experience. {I have fifteen 
tons of it this season. 

**It needs more curing than ripe timothy 
would, but not much more than timothy cut 
in blossom. It will not bleach and damage 
lying in dew as quickly as other hay. A 
very good way is to mow in the afternoon, 
let it lie all next day untouched, rake and 
cock the fullowing day as soon as dew is 
off, then draw in from cock during the next 
day or two, while the sun is hot. If you 
have a tedder you may shake it up and cure 
and cock it the day after it is cut, if the 
weather is very warm. Of course, chis plan 


is for a heavy crop; a thin, light one would | 


cure quicker. 
**When I have been in Maine I have found 


farmers very friendly to hungarian. As I 
remember the Secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture said it was a close second to the 
corn crop with them. You cannot grow as 
much value of seed per acre as you can with 
corn, when corn matures. But corn takes 
more work than hungarian grass, as you 
can readily see. If one has land enough he 
can raise a given amount of feed about as 
cheaply growing hungarian, probably, as 
he could with corn. Then he can cut 
it during hot weather, and put it under 
cover and that is the end of thejob. He 
avoids the cultivation of the corn crop and 
the husking and risk from stalks standing 
out so long todry. The feed can be put in 
smaller compass in the barn. The crop can 
be put in later, giving more time for work- 
ing land. It can be harvested quicker, 
where one wishes to follow with winter 
grain, as we do, and again, gives more time 


for tillage. 
*“¢ But now let me give you a more careful 


idea of the feeding value of hungarian hay. 
You know the protein in the feed is the 
main nutrient. A ton of hungarian hay 
contains ninety pounds; a ton of timothy 
fifty-six; a ton of corn fodder (corn grown 
as fodder, not corn stalks), fifty; a ton 
of corn stover, stalks with ears removed, 
thirty-four pounds; a ton of corn grain, 158. 
You see a ton of corn grain per acre with 
the stover would have more than twice as 

ch protein in it asaton of hungarian. 
I should hardly expect land producing but 
a ton of corn to bring two tons of hay. The 
land would probably bring the most nutri- 
tion in corn, but no great difference. 

“This is not a fair comparison, however, 
exactly, as corn grain is a condensed food, 
and with the hungarian hay you would have 
to feed more grain per ton than with corn 
and stover. Corn leads fairly where it does 
well. But your question is how hungarian 
compares with corn for economical fodder 
production where there is danger of corn 
being injured by frost Considering this 
risk, and the less cost of handling, and 
better chance for saving, and the chance to 
feed purchased grain to bring up the fertil- 
ity of your land, hungarian asa fodder crop 
will probably stand ahead of corn for you.”’ 





Go West, young man, and help harvest the 
crops. (It’s, not so promising in the long 
run, but it’s more immediate than growing 
up with the country. 


Pre 
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Advantages of the Farm Poultryman. 


A farm is the best place for solid, lasting 
success in any branch of the poultry busi- 
ness. Plenty of room on cheap lund favors 
@ combination of low cost with natural 
conditions. 

The trouble with crowded conditions is 
that too much money is usually put into 
houses and fences, and the stock being more 
or less in confinement loses some of its 
vigor after a few years. Thus while the 
growers in close quarters may show fine 
records for awhile, and on a small scale, the 
same methods are likely to fail if applied to 
large establishments for a long time. Most 
of the men who are making a living from 
business poultry-keeping have plenty of 
land ina good location and have reduced 
cost of equipment and labor pretty close to 
bottom limit. 

Those who have a large trade in pure- 
bred stock are not obliged to consider cost 
so closely, but they often find their eggs 
hatching puorly and chicks feeble and 
hard to raise, until they get relief by hiring 
some farmer to raise them where there are 
no patent coops, ventilators and elaborate 
seed mixtures, but instead, plenty of grass, 
insects, fruit and milk, together with the 
ceaseless running about needed for growing 
animals. 

Nobody can compete with farmers who 
really understand the business. Too many 
of them consider chickens hardly worth 
much notice. And those who have the 
knowledge and disposition to give them 
decent attention can produce them at low- 
est cost, at the same time increasing the 
vigor of the stock instead of running it 
down. To learn to be a good poultryman, 
offers one of the best openings for a young 
farmer whose tastes lead in this direction. 

Holsteins in Great Demand. 

It may be of interest to your readers to 
know that the Holstein-Friesian cattle are 
in good demand and are gaining in popu- 
larity in foreign countries. Two shipments 
have been recently made to South Africa, 
and have another large shipment to make 
within a short time. We have made two or 
three shipments to South America and one 
to Mexico, and just now have several other 
inquiries. . 

We have also made good salea in the 
States, among others, a fine herd of cows to 
the International Railway Company, to put 
upon their farm on Lake Ontario, where 
they are establishing a very fine summer 
resort for the people of Buffalo, Lockport, 
Niagara Falls, Albion, etc. We have re- 
cently shipped a very fine bull to the 
National Military Home of Ohio, and made 
some shipments to Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, eastern New York, ete, Indications 
point to a very favorable season for Hol- 
stein-Friesian breeders. 

SMITH & POWELL COMPANY. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Troubles of a Chestnut Grower. 


The grove was started by grafting Para- 
gon on the one-year-old sprouts of common 
American chestnut that had grown up 
after the original trees had been cleared 
away. The grafting was a success, as 
nearly all the scions grew and made fine, 
stocky trees which began bearing the sec- 
ond year after grafting. - Where they stood 
too close they were thinned out from time 
to time, preference being given to the most 
vigorous trees. 

The grove contains about thirty acres and 
bore annually, increasing in quantity until 
1899, when the entire yield was some 250 
bushels, about one-fourth of which were 
worthless on account of the weevil. In 
the year 1900 the fire destroyed it and only 
about ten bushels were gathered, fully fifty 
per cent. of which were wormy. The land 
upon which the grove is located is on a hill- 
side, rough, rocky and useless fur farming 
or any purpose except timber, and, not- 
withstanding it is comparatively barrenand 
in spots well-nigh inaccessible, the trees 
were making a fine growth until destroyed. 

It is surrounded on three sides by forest, 
mostly of chestnut timber, and to this I at- 
tribute the great destruction of nuts by the 
weevil. While at first the loss was small, 
only five to ten per cent., it has increased 
annually, and the outlook for profitable 
crops in the future is not encouraging On 
trees which are isolated and growing about 
the buildings on my father’s farm the nuts 
are finer and there is a small percentage of 
loss. 

In my opinion the only successful method 
of growing chestnuts is to plant them in 
orchards away from the wild forests, give 
them cultivation and attention, and as far 
as possible destroy all wormy nuts as they 
fallto theground. Grown in this way they 
will bear almost annual crops and yield a 
fair profit. E. B. ENGLE. 

Waynesboro, Pa. 





Getting and Keeping. 

The thing is to hold to what you have and 
make it. improve and not lose what you 
already have. The hard-working farmer 
(in fair circumstances; not poor, not rich) 
has. a boy he thinks is fairly good. He 
wants to go tu college or start in business ; 
the father has not enough money past him 
to do this. In consequence, he mortgages 
his farm,- borrows the money, not for a 
moment doubting but what his son will pay. 
it back in the near future. 

The boy gets through, graduates with 
honor and:stands in high society. He _ falls 
in love with a beautiful society lady, gets 
married. He needs more money. Where 
does he send fororget it? He sends back 
to the In consequence, the farm is 
mortgaged, and the rest of the family. 
drudge the rest of their lives to pay off the 
mortgage. Better a thousand times let the 
boy make his own way, and hold to what 
you have. LAWRENCE RUBLE. 

MeVeytown, Pa. 
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Poultry. 


Keeping Up the Flock. 


The writer has distinctly in mind a par- 
ticular.everyday experience in the improve- 
ment of the farm’s flock of chickens. The 
effort consisted in setting a dozen Plymouth 
Rock eggs from a neighbor’s vigorous flock, 
and saving all the pulleta resulting the first 
year, besides nearly enough young roosters 
to “man” the barnyard. Theold flock was 
Black Spanish, Brahma and Leghorn, and 
the feeding, that ordinary on the farm. 
The grown fowls were depended upon dur- 
ing the summer to forage rather thoroughly 
for themselves, and in the winter expected 
to thrive on a generous supply of grain, 
chiefly corn and water. Occasionally scraps 
were fed and very irregularly gravel and 
green stuff provided. There was no effort 
to induce continued winter laying. The old 
feeding was continued after the infusion of 
new blood. The general purpose effective- 
ness of the flock seemed to increase. 

Now after twelve years, during which 
time the flock has not been affected by out- 
side influences, it has quite thoroughly the 
Plymouth Rock (barred) characteristics— 
as far as external appearances go. But it 
is not as good as it was shortly after the 
infusion of new blood; itis no better than 
the old stock of Brahmas, Leghorns and 
Black Spanish. The laying is very ordi- 
nary, and fatted fowls above three or four 
pounds, dressed, are a bit rare. 

Looking for reasonable causes of the tem- 
porary improvement and final failure, we 
find the following important because of the 
commonness of the above experience: The 
stock which produced the first setting of 
Plymouth Rock eggs had for a good many 
generations received better than ordinary 
farm care. It had been exceedingly well 
fed and had therefore developed more than 
ordinary powers of food assimilation. It 
could, as a result, produce heavily in eggs 
and meat. On the farm on which the well- 
bred eggs were hatched, there was little 
feeding with regard to the special needs 
of the fowls. The excellent results in 
meat and eggs reported from pure-bred 
stock are dué in part to the breed, but no 
less importantly to the care which pure- 
bred stock usually receive. For a short 
period, then, after the infusion of valuable 
blood, there is an improvement in tbe per- 
formance of the flock, due to the influence 
of the breeding. But this influence is not 
marked after a few generations, unless 
careful feeding accompanies careful breed- 
ing. Unless the newly infused blood is of 
hardy stock, unfavorable conditions make 
it almost certain that the performance of 
the old flock will not long be excelled. 

‘A further potent cause of the failure to 
permanently improve the flock lay in the 
fact that after a very short while it was im- 
possible to choose sires from the flock, with 
a certainty that they were pure bred. The 
old stock was not disposed of at once. The 
sires, therefore, gradually took on the 
character of graded stock. No flock of com- 
mon chickens can be graded up higher and 
higher unless pure-bred sires are frequently 
introduced. Then, there was no particu- 
larly careful attention paid to the choice of 
either hens or roosters for breeding pur- 
poses. Only by choosing the most powerful 
and useful specimens each year for propa- 
gation can any flock be improved. Very 
material care is needed to keep a flock from 
deteriorating, let alone trying to improve it. 
However, the two chief reasons for failure 
of new blood infusions to permanently im- 
prove a fiock are, that improvement in care 
does not always accompany the improve- 
ment in breed, and that the sires of the new 
breed become constantly less pure in blood. 

ALLAN S. NEILSON. 
=> 
Recipe for Packing Eggs. 

A receipt for keeping eggs, styled the 
* British system,’ has been quite exten- 
sively sold for $1 a copy. It seems very 
doubtful whether the recipe mixture is 
any improvement over the common liine, salt 
and water mixture. Following are the direc- 
tions complete for the benefit of those who 
wish to experiment: 

Take forty gallons of water, and put into 
it twelve pounds fresh lime and six 
pounds common salt; stir it several times 
for a day, and it will be sufficiently dis- 
solved to add the other ingredients. 

Then take eight ounces cream tartar, 
eight ounces saltpeter, eight ounces baking 
soda, four ounces borax and two ounces 
hyper-lamphire, dissolve these all in one 
gailon hot water, and put them into the lime 
water. Stironce an hour for three or four 
hours, and the solution will be ready for 
use, 

After candling your eggs, put those that 
are fresh and not cracked into the vessel 
you wish to preserve them in, stir up the 
solution in the barrel in which you made it 
(any clean barrel, tub or jar is all right for 
both solution and eggs), and dip out before 
it has settled enough solution to cover the 
eggs you wish to preserve,'so the solution 
will be two inches deep over the eggs. 

When the vessel is filled to within three 
or four inches of the top with eggs, place 
an old cloth over the eggs, tuck it in round 
the eggs, and cover the cloth with some of 
the lime settlings that are in the barrel 
in which you made your solution; these 
settlings will keep the solution the same 
strength at the top of the vessel that it is at 
the bottom. Do not let the cloth-hang over 
the side of the vessel, or it will actasa 
siphon, and run the solution out of the 
vessel. 

When ready to ship, take the eggs from 
the solution, put them in a basket, and dip 
the basket two or three times intoa barrel 
of water, so to rinse off all the lime; then 
let the eggs dry, and as soon as perfectly 
dry they are ready to put in cases and ship 
as you would fresh eggs. 
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Poultry or Pork. 

A hen may be considered to consume one 
bushel of grain yearly, and lay ten dozen 
or fifteen pounds of eggs. This is equiva- 
lent to saying three and one-tenth poands 
of corn will produce, when fed to a hen, 
live-sixths of a pound of eggs ; but five-sixths 
of a pound of pork requires about five 
»ounds of corn for its production. Taking 
into account the nutriment in each, and the 
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comparative prices of the two on an average, 
the pork is about three times as costly a 
food as eggs. Therefore, it will pay better 
to feed waste milk to fowls than to pigs, if 
not enough for both. 
Miss Anniz HO.Lrz. 
Blain, Pa. 
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Selling Pure-Bred Stock. 
Your main hope for publicity must be 
printer’s ink. Other things are good, but 
they do not go far enough. The one thing 





is advertising. Itisan investment not for 
this year alone, but for all time. You may 
over advertise this year and not be able to 
fill your orders. Nothing else makes you so 
sure of that man’s order next year. He’ll 
come earlier next time. 

How advertise? Neat letter heads, envel- 
opes and circulars count for something, but 
the poultry papers must be your main de- 
pendence. Select your medium by cultivat- 
ing a: intimate acquaintance in advance 
with the agricultural and poultry journals. 
Determine by the reading matter something 


and then decide which class of readers are 
most likely to buy what you have to sell. 
Beaver, Pa. T. E. Orr. 
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Practical Poultry Points. 

July, August and September are good 
months for caponizing. Full directions 
were given in the issue of May 30. 

Even in large yards, where hens have 
been kept several years, insects are likely 
to be very scarce. Milk or beef scraps are 
needed al) summer, and are necessary to 
keep chickens growing at full rate. 

Ducks are a nuisance withthe hens. Bet- 
ter keep them ina run by themselves fenc- 
ing in a part of a brook or pond. 

Most of the Rhode Island poultry farmers 
keep a dog trained to hunt rats, skunks and 
‘weasels. The bull-terrier is a favorite kind. 
The chicken houses are occasionally raised 
or turned over, and if there are rats or 
nests underneuth a smart dog wiil do the 
rest. The poultry-growing towns have 
cleared out most of the hawks by means of 
bounties. 

The skunk families become very numer- 
eus and hungry about this time. Get the 
young chickens to use roosts as soon as they 
can fly. With the help of a slanting board 
they will soon learn to climb. Take down 
the board after dark. 

For young chickens, the only safe-way is 
to shut them up tight every night. During 
hot weather the slide which closes the coop 
box should be of fine wire netting. The 
strong kind used for ash sifters is best. 

A sitting hen in late summer is the most 
successful of louse incubators. Without 
special care she will hatch a brood of pests 
that will kill most of her chickens, and per- 
haps overrun the premises. The regular 
Persian insect powder is the best preven- 
tative. Most of the patent mixtures do not 
amount to much. Dust the hen all over and 
two or three times. Never use an old nest 
in summer, and keep sitters out of the lay- 
ing boxes. 


borticuitural. 


Rotation in Fruit Culture. 


Here is a bit of important information 
worth giving. Some time ago, Mr. John 
Wright, at a fruit conference, mentioned 
that a fruit grower had planted an apple 
orchard, in one corner of which they had no 
success, and they could not understand the 
cause of the difficulty until an old man in 
the employment of the firm said he remem- 
bere, as a boy, there was an apple orchard 
in that corner before. I never lost sight of 
this fact, and when I reached Rochester, 
N. Y., which is pre-eminently a district for 
young fruit trees, I called on Mr. Barry, 
a member of the firm of Elwanger 
E. Barry, and asked him, “Do you 
ever grow young apple trees on the same 
ground?” ‘* Never,” he replied; ‘‘ there 
is not a bit of good ground allabout Roches- 
ter for miles round, but what we have had 
apple trees on at one time. We always 
seek fresh ground.”’ In Australia I asked 
a fruit-grower, ‘*‘ What do you do when you 
have deaths or accidents to your apple 
trees—co you put other apple treesin?’’ The 
answer was, ‘‘ No, we invariably plant stone 
fruit.’ The knowledge has either been 
acquired through long experience, or it has 
been found out, with the result that the 
practice is now common throughout the 
fruit-growing countries, not to plant apple 
trees where trees of this fruit have been be- 
fore. W. C. BARR. 











Orchards in Sod. 


A feasible method for lands which are 
very steep and in danger of washing, or too 
rough, stony or stumpy to cultivate readily, 
is to grow grass, moving once, or better 
twice a year, and using the hay as a mulch 
about the trees. If this plan is adopted, 
special care should be exercised in preparing 
the soil. The holes should be large and the 
soil well pulverized and enriched before 
setting the trees. 

Mulching has much the same effect as till- 
age and the cost is less. With prover prun- 
ing, spraying and fertilizing this method 
would prove successful on many lands 
which are now yielding the owners practi- 
cally no returns. 





Pror. R. L. Watts. 
Scalp Level, Pa. 
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Lessons from the Hay Field. 

While haying, a good opportunity is 
afforded fur studying the condition of the 
fields in order to find out what is most neces- 
sary to be done for their improvement, that 
the most profitable rate of production may 
be maintained and the crops secured in an 
expeditious manner. 

It will not take long to determine whether 
a field is producing a good paying crop or 
not, and if otherwise, why. On farms where 
a suitable rotation is followed, where the 
mowing fields of good tillable land are not 
kept more than three or four years in grass 
at a time, there should bean average yield 
of two tons of hay per acre, unless occasion- 
ally such a season as the present comes 
along, when the best efforts of the farmer 
will not avail against the forces of nature, 
whether of long-continued drought or un- 
seasonable rains or cold. 

Ifa field has not been properly seeded the 
effec:s will be plainly visible in the appear- 
ance and extent of thecrop. A good uni- 
form growth in thickness and in height of 
grass of whatever kind is what the farmer 
likes to see and still more to have, and this 
indicates a good condition of the soil, plenty 
6f clean seed and carefulness in sowing, 

Some men can sow grass seeds evenly and 
well, while others will leave gaps and bare 
places. These look bad, and trying to make 
the matter better by sowing on more seed 
does not usually amount to much. Person- 
ally we find that a seeder for both grain and 
grass does excellent workin this line, and 
the crops of both are much more uniform 





than when sown by hand. A thick, even 
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growth of grass on all of the ground is one 
of the most desirable features of our 
meadows. 

If a field will only produce a profitable 
yield of hay for three years before it 1s 
necessary to devote to other crops prepara- 
tory to a reseeding to grass, then the fact 
will become clearly evident in harvesting 
the crop, and a change should be made. 

lf a held, or part of one, is too wet to bear 
good crops of any kind, and the portion 
that is in this condition hinders the proper 


‘cultivation of the whole, then there will 


be no difficulty in determining the fact, and 
also that the remedy isin draining these 
wet places and thus putting them in condi- 
tion to be properly worked and reasonably 
productive. There are many such fields 
where a sag will retain the water and seri- 
ously hinder and prevent work on the whole 
when it should be done. 

Many of our farms are more or less 
stony, requiring much labor in ridding the 
fields of these obstructions to good cultiva- 
tion and securing of the crops. If this work 
has not been properly done the fact will 
become pretty soon evident in muwing the 
grass, for if a stone that is a little difficult 
to remove has been left just for this time, 
the mowing-machine will be pretty apt to 
find 1t and forcibly notify the farmer of the 
mistake made in leaving these ‘‘ pointed re- 
minders ”’ of work not properly performed. 
Before forgotten these obstacles to good 
husbandry should be removed. Larger 
stones, or rocks, are always in the way. It 
would pay to break them in pieces and re- 
move. Theseare permanent improvements 
and should not be neglected. 

Bushes that the mower or scythe cannot 
cut should not be allowed to grow, as they 
are unsightly and in the way. A meadow 
should not be disfigured by such a growth. 
Neither should there be many trees in a 
field. They detract from the fertility of the 
soil and are in the way of good cultivation. 

Where grass fields are top-dressed with 
manure or other fertilizer the value of such 
application will become fully apparent in 
securing the hay crop. Some soils will re- 
spond much more readily to such treat- 
ment than others, and to these it will pay 
to give attention. 

The effects of the drought have become 
apparent as the hay was gathered. On 
fields that last year gave a heavy crop 
the yield has been reduced one-half and 
sometimes more. What will be the effect 
on these fields another year if left in grass 
is not certain. It is possible that many of 
these fields will have to be plowed and 
re-seeded again, and this will make a break 
on these farms where a rotation has been 
established. It may be possible that with 
favorable weather during the rest of the 
season these depleted grass fields will re- 
cover in a considerable measure from the 
severe effects of the long-continued ‘and 
almost disastrous drought. It is to be 
hoped so at least. 

We have had but little hay weather as 
yet. Farmers commenced again this week, 
but a little rain and much cloudy weather 
allow of little progress. E. R. TOWLE. 

Franklin County, Vt. 

The Indian chief Geronimo is reported 
to have become a Methodist. We had long 
suspected Brother Geronimo of being some- 
thing of an extremist. 
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Another instance of forgiveness,—this 
time on our own side,—is shown in the Memo- 
ria] adopted by the class of 62 of Harvard 
College, in honor of William Ker, a class- 
mate, who left in his junior year, and served 
in the black horse cavalry of the Confed- 
erate States’ army. His death did not occur 
until last November, in Natchez, his native 
place, where he became a teacher after the 
end of fraternal strife. ‘‘In our memories 
of freshman year,’’ says the Memorial, 
* one of the most charming personalities is 
that of Billy Ker. He was frank and open- 
hearted, honest and brave. His sunny 
nature drew everybody toward him. For 
an open and affectionate character and a 
brave heart how few ever equaled him. In 
the prosaic qualities of the class-room he 
was not to be despised; but in the college 
rooms and on the river he was our idol!” 
This is a touching recollection of the 
bright days of youth when KBulwer says 
men are brothers, but a higher note 
of noble charity is struck in the 
following passage: ‘‘Because he  fol- 
lowed thus where his own conscience led, 
he did us honor and dignified the name of 
scholar.” This was said, though the emi- 
nent services of the college men who fought 
under the national flag and hoped to save 
the Union were eloquently eulogized, and 
then came this fitting ending: *“* But a gen- 
eration has passed since the war was ended, 
and has softened our hearts, so that we can 
record today our sincere admiration for all 
who followed their sense of duty as they 
understood it. In this class pre-eminently 
stands William H. Ker, our gentle scholar.’’ 
No doubt each surviving member of the class 
of ’62 repeats in spirit Halleck’s lines: 

“Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days; 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
None knew thee but to praise.” 


The praises of Dr. Haass, who labored to 
lighten the load of misery under which the 
exiles of Siberia were well-ngh crushed, 
are celebrated by a writer in Longman’s 
Magazine, who says: ‘‘ With tender solici- 
tude for the relatives and friends left by the 
prisoners, Haass made himself the means 
by which communication with them. could 
be maintained, writing letters and trans- 
mitting to the far-off Siberian convicts gifts 
of money, books, etc., from home. We find 











him also distributing immense numbers of 
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copies of the Bible and other books among 
the prisoners, receiving much financial 
assistance in this work from a rich Eng- 
lish merchant of St. Petersburg ; endeavor- 
ing also to impress them with a sense of 
living personal sympathy amid the hideous 
conditions and temptations to which they 
would be subjected in the new life upon 
which they were entering, he, at his own 
expense, put together in a little book quota- 
tions from the Bible, St. Francis de Sales 
and other writers, carefully selected and 
welded together by simple words of his 
own, in which the keynote was love for 
others and an unchanging belief in the 
better side of human nature. A copy of 
this small volume Haass personally pre- 
sented to each prisoner ina little bag, and 
to insure its safety during their long 
march, they hung it around their necks.” 
Such a true philanthropist could not fail 
to be warmly regarded by the unhappy 
people he helped so tenderly and with the 
true spirit of Christ. They called him “the 
holy doctor.”’ Haass, we are reminded, 
realized, in the words of Mickrewicz. the 
great Polish writer, that in our intercourse 
with our fellow creatures, no matter what 
their class or condition, it is essential ‘‘to 
have a heart and to look into that heart.” 


The good works of women received 
marked recognition from the late Pope Leo 
XIII., for he bestowed decorations upon at 
least three American women. Mrs. William 
T. Sherman, the wife of General Sherman, 
was the first woman decorated by him in 
this country. Miss Gwendolin Caldwell, now 
the Marquise de Merville, was in 1888 dec- 
orated by the Pope. The Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington was founded largely 
through her financial assistance, and ata 
special audience he blessed her for her 
charity. A year ago last May Miss Annie 
Leary of New York and Newport was in- 
vested with the title of Countess of the Holy 
See for her lavish philanthropies. It isa 
purely honorary distinction and carries with 
it no social recognition in foreign courts, or 
pecuniary advantage, but Miss Leary, as 
the only American woman wearing the title, 
prizes it highly. 


Mrs. Caroline Reed of New York, in her 
will, which has just been filed for probate, 
after the payment of several bequests to 
relatives and religious societies connected 
with the Methodist church, which she had 
already assisted, divides her estate be- 
tween her step-daughter, Anna Mary Reed, 
the Syracuse University and the Reed 
Christian College of Lucknow, India. 


The Sick Children’s Mission was organ- 
ized in New York city thirty-two years ago 
and some of the original workers are still in 
its service. It isa summer charity, and it 
engazes experienced physicians whose ser- 
vices are devoted to the worthy poor who 
apply personally or by letter to the mission 
headquarters. Visitors and trained nurses 
follow up and supplement the work of the 
physicians, the trained nurses rendering 
most important service in imparting to 
young and inexperienced mothers instruc- 
tion regarding the care of their children and 
the sanitary condition of theirhomes. Drug- 
gists situated at convenient parts of the city 
fill all the physicians’ prescriptions at first 
cost to the mission, and in cases where par- 
ents are so poor as to be unable to provide 
proper nourishment for the little patients 
that is also furnished gratuitously by the 
mission on receiving an order from the at- 
tending physician. Such an organization 
in a great metropolis must be of incalculable 
benefit, and the devotion of its old-time 
members shows that good people never 
weary of doing good. 


The new law for the protection of chil- 
dren, which has been passed in Illinois, is 
one of the strongest that has been enacted 
anywhere, and forbids all children under 
sixteen years of age from working more 
than eight hours a day, and they cannot be 
employed without permits from the school 
authorities. They must be also able to 
read and write before they become wage- 
earners, providing they are not going to 
night school. Their hours of labor must 
be between seven in the morning and seven 
in the evening, and no child under sixteen 
can work where liquor is sold. 


The death of P. M. Arthur, Grand Chief 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
removes a remarkable man, and one who 
did a great deal of praiseworthy work in 
the labor cause by preventing men from 
going to extremes. In the formation of the 
society, of which he was the honored head, 
he took a prominent part, and after the 
death of Grand Chief Blanchard in 1874, he 
was unanimously elected to fill that official’s 
place and had been re-elected every three 
years since. Mr. Arthur did not believe in 
strikes. He wasan ardent advocate of ar- 
bitration, and he steadily refused to allow 
his association to involve itself in outside 
labor disputes. He consequently did not 
endorse what are called sympathetic strikes. 
His conservatism won the enmity of some 
other labor bodies, but he had the con- 
fidence of the railroad directors and the 
steady support of the brotherhood over 
which he so ably presided. A railroad 
man, speaking of Mr. Arthur, said that, 
owing to his judicial mind, he knew 
whether the points in his case were good or 
not, and from the fact that he wasa canny 
Scot, he was a good bargainer when it came 
to {making a settlement. He early discov- 
ered thatalabor leader must act on the 
assumption that he is guilty until he is 
proved innocent, and so he never laid him- 
self open to the charge of taking money in 
settlement of labor troubles, for the reason 
that he refused to interview the officers of a 
railroad unless there were present a com- 





mittee ofhis men. He enforced temperance 
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among the locomotive engineers, and drink- 
ing men were expelled from the brother- 
hood, according to his directions. His 
oppusition to the great Chicago, Burlingten 
and Quincy Railroad strike is well remem- 
bered, and it is a pity that it is claimed that 
he did not attempt to prevent the reign of 
assassination and mob-law, which was one 
of the results of that unfortunate strike. 
Considering what a power for good he was 
among his associates, it is too bad that this 
imputation rests upon his generally com- 
mendable career. 
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——tThe exports of Argentina for the first quar- 
ter of the present year, as shown by the official 
returns of the Confederation, indicate enormous 
gains in comparison with the periods of 1902 and 
1901. Thus in the opening quarter of the current 
year the cattle exported on the hoof from this 
fertile South American State numbered 49,752 
head, as against 13,177 and 27,932, respectively, in 
the equivalent periodsof 1902 and 1901. Thein- 
crease in the exports is still more marked in the 
case of live sheep, 100,725 of these animals having 
been sbipped during the first quarter of this 
year. In 1902, 8982 were thus shipped, and in 
1901, 8322 during the same quarte:. The ship- 
ments of butter in the first quarter of 1903 were 
in excess of two thousand tons, and were more 
than double those for the same term last year. 

— Ten new rural free delivery routes are to be 
established near Plymouth, N. H., Aug.1. One 
additional route will be established from Lisbon 
and from South Lyndeboro, and two additional 
ones from Littleton. The towns to receive their 
first routes are Claremont, Colebrook, Danbury, 
Hill, Winchester and Whitefield. 

——tThe programme for farmers’ day at Hamp- 
ton Beach, N. H., Wednesday, July 29, has been 
issued. The opening address, at eleven o’clock, 
willbe by the Hon. Joseph B. Walker, presi- 
dent of the State Board of Agriculture. Other 
speakers will be: “ The Grange in New Eng- 
land,” the Hon. George S. Ladd, master of the 
Massachusetts Grange; “Small Frnits on the 
Farm,” the Hon. J. H. Kale, a noted fruit grower 
and president of the American Pomological So- 
ciety; “The Agriculture of New Hampshire,” 
Gov. Batchelder; ‘“ National View of Agricul- 
ture,” by arepresentative of the national Depart. 
of Agriculture ; ‘“‘ The College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts,” Prof. C. H. Pettee, acting pres- 
ident of the college. 

—tThe following is the programme of the 
Farmers’ National Congress to be held at Niagara 
Falls, Sept. 22, 1903: Address of welcome, Gov 
B. B. Odell, Jr., New York; response, Hon. Har- 
vie Jordan, Monticello, Ga.; president’s address; 
“‘Sugar Supply of the United States,” Maj. D. G. 
Purse, Savannah, Ga.; ‘“‘ Agricultual Conditions 
Understood to Exist in Our Insular Possessions 
and the Possibilities intheir Development,” Hon. 
Timothy L. Woodruff, Brooklyn, N. Y.; History 
of Governmental Ownership of Public Utilities: 
“Farm Products in the Markets of the World,” 
O. P. Austin, Washington, D. C.; “ Infectious and 
Contagious Diseases of Farm Animals and their 
Effect on American Agriculture,” Dr. D. E. 
Saimon, Washington, D. C.; ‘‘ Diseases and In- 
sect Pests of Plants and their Effect on American 
Agriculture,” Prof. F. M. Webster, Urbana, IIl.; 
“* How can we Enlarge our Foreign Markets for 
Farm Products?” James Wood, Mt. Kisco, N. Y.; 
** Extension of the Facilities of our Mail System,’ 
Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 

—Pope Leo XIII. died Monday afternoon 
shortly after four o’clock after an illness of three 
weeks. He was born March 2, 1810. 

—Grange day at Laurel Park, Northampton, 
Mass., Monday, was well attended. Herbert 
Sabin, deputy of the Massachusetts State Grange, 
spoke upon the advantages of a field day like 
this to the farmer. Ex-Senator M. A. Morse of 
Belchertown spoke upon the nobility of a farm- 
er’s work and life, and urged all the farmers in 
the audience to keep up tothe times in every de- 
partment which concerns their work. George 
W. Twitchell of Maine was the next to be intro 
duced, and he said in part: “‘ All farmers ought to- 
belong to the Grange. It’s the school where the 
lessons are to be learned. The great men of the 
past have come largely from rural districts. We 
must not lower the record. There is no place in 
the world better equipped for making noble 
men than these New England farms.’ 
Said State Master George S. Ladd: “The 
Grange was organized thirty-five years ago, 
and it has been a tremendous power in the, 
development of rural life in America. During 
the past year eight subordinate and one Pomona 
Grange have been organized in Massachusetts. 
This coming year we hope to enroll at least fifteen 
hundred new members. There if work for the 
Grangetodo. This last year there were sixty 
lawyers and thirteen farmers in the State Legis- 
lature. The numbers ought to be reversed, and 
the Grange must do it if itisdone. Already the 
result of what we can do in the legislative halls is 
seen. The rural delivery and oleomargarine 
laws were made possible by the work of the 
Grange.” 

—aA girl assistant in the laboratory of the 
Minnesota State board of health is recovering 
from an attack of glanders. She became infected 
more than a year ago. Three cases of glanders 
among human beings have occurred recently in 
that State. Two brothers died from the effects 
of the disease, having taken it from horses 
owned by one of them. It was the germs from 
these which inoculated the girl. 

—0On Aug. 12 and 13 the American Asso- 





will hold their annual meeting in the administra- 
tion building on the grounds of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Lows. This organ- 
ization is for the purpose of futhering the progress 
of the pure-bred live stock interests of the 
country. Allof the leading herd book associa- 
tions will be represented, and the secretaries of 
several associations will take part in the pro 
gramme planned for the two days meeting. 
— A Chicago woman is buying and furnishing 
to the poor, milk goats, either gratuitously or on 
the instalment pian. 
—-The foreign commerce of the United States 
sn the fiscal year just ended is larger than in any 
preceding year in its history. The total of im- 
ports and exports, as shown by the Department 
of Commerce through its bureau of statistics, is, 
for the year 1903, $2,445,610,417, against $2,310,937,- 
156 in the year 1900, which was considered the 
banner year prior to 1903. Imports are larger 
than in any preceding year, and exports are 
larger than in any preceding year save in the 
exceptional year 1901. The imports for the first 
time crossed the billon-dollar line, the total being 
$1,025,619,127, and the exports for the second time 
crossed the 1400-million line, being $1,419,901,290, 
or practically 1420 millions. The single year in 
which the value of exports exceeded those of 
1903 is the fiscal year. 1901, when the total was 
$1,487,764,901. The imports exceeded those of 
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1893 by abo it $159,000,000, and the exports ex- 
ceevted those of 1903 by about $572,000.000. The 
imports, therefore, have increased 18.4 per cent. 
during the decade, and exports have increased 
67.5 per cent. during the same period. 

——tThe Rhode Island state Board of Agricult- 
ure held an important meeting in the State House, 
July 15. There were present as guests of the 
board ex-Governor Kimball, President Butter- 
field of the State Agricultural College, Dr. 
Wheeler, airector of the experiment station at 
North Kingston, and J. V. B. Watson, vice-presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the State college. 
Governor Garvin presided. Secretary Clark ad- 
vised the following: The appointment of a com- 
mittee of three to revise the present laws of the 
board, said board to report by the December 
meeting. Motion was passed and the follow- 
ing appointed: Mr. Sherman, Mr. Anthony and 
Mr. Bennett. The recommendation that the sum 
of $600 be appropriated for Institute work and re- 
ports were so'voted. A committee of three was 
appointed to draw up and report on laws in re- 
gard to nursery and orchard inspection, which is 
a new departure. The board also voted to hold 
two or more union meetings hereafter eavh year 
with the board of the Rhode Island State College, 
one meeting to be held in Providence and one at 
a place convenient for the State college board. 

—A million dollars is the estimated damage 
done by a severe hailstorm, which passed over 
the east portion of Rock County, Mino., Monday 
afternoon. Besides being most destructive, the 
urea covered by the storm is the largest ever 
known in the Northwest. Over an area 15 miles 
wide and 136 miles long, with but few exceptions, 
there is not a straw of the crops reported stand- 
ing. 

—tTree lice have been giving an unusual 
amount of trouble in parts of New York State. 
Farmers haye used from twenty-five to thirty 
pounds of whale-oil soap in from two hundred to. 
250-gallon tanks of water: it was thought that the 
application would kill the insects that received a 
dose of it, but to look at the tree that had mill- 
ions on it, and look at the leaves which cannot be 
covered, the lice apparently are increasing as 
fast as they can be killed. Some farmers have 
given up all hopes of their crop. 

——Director Gerow of the Kansas Employment 
Bureau, received this letter Monday from Secre- 
tary Brassfield of the Ness County farmers. 
association: “No use to send any more Eastern 
boys, clerks, students, etc., to work in the bar- 
vest fields. They cannot stand it. Oppressive 
heat and heavy grain knock them out. Some of 
them have been very ill. Several students who 
are supplied with funds quit after the first day. 
‘hey are paying board and resting in the shade. 
When the harvest is over they will return to the 
East and tell of their prowess in the harvest 
field.” 

—Recent news from the international egg- 
laying contest in Australia indicate that the 
American hens are still ahead. 

——It is well known that the Belgians are great 
smokers. To arrive at a better understanding of 
this fact, it is sufficient to say that the farmers 
devote 4942 acres each year to the cultivation of 
tobacco; and, notwithstanding the yield of 18,700,- 
000 pounds, 21,000,000 pounds are imported. In 
1901 there were cultivated in Belgium and im- 
ported a total of 38,966,200 pounds of tobacco, 
making 6.6 pounds per capita of the whole popu- 
lation. Besides this, there were imported 59,400 
pounds of cigarettes. 

— Bellefontaine, 0., claims to have had a@ 
record-breaking swarm of bees recently. One 
was captured which weighed 12} pounds, and it 
is estimated that there were sixty thousand bees 
in it. The average swarm has about twenty 
thousand. 

—The quarantine placed upon cattle in Massa- 
chusetts last November because of the outbreak 
of foot and mouth jdisease was removed July 25, 
the executive council at Boston having adopted 
an order to that effect submitted by Dr. Austin 
Peters, head of the cattle bureau of the state 
Board of Agricultnre. 

—The tea crop of Assam in 1902 has been 
Officially estimated at 132,117,278 pounds, against 
134,896,317 pounds the year preceding. 
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Naturally it will be said that the mem 
bers of the new Boston club are all birds, 
although not necessarily high-flyers. 

The amount of misvellaneous information 
which we have now acquired about the 
Vatican is no compensation for the loss of 
its recent inmate. 








How would you like to dust the New 
York assay office? The recert thorough 
house cleaning cleared up about $10,000 
worth of stray gold-dust. 





Certainly the Hub will be interested in 
Mabini’s memoirs; but was it altogether 
kind to speak severely of some of the very 
gentlemen who attended his funeral ? 





Woods Hole ought to develop some stories 
just at present that would make even the 
fish listen,—at least those that Professor 
Parker has proved to be capable of hearing. 

The only excuse that can be offered by 
the cook who recently started a disastrous 
hotel fire by his careless treatment of a 
can of coal oil is that he didn‘t know it was 
loaded. 


A Malden boy of four years swallowed 
a tin duck the other day, and apparently he 
isn’t nearly as badly off as lots of old gentle- 
men who have swallowed a great many 
canyas-backs. 
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No ‘one? could really blame the railroad 
companies for believing that when the aver- 
age suburban resident has nothing else to 
think about he immediately begins dream- 
ing of a reduced car fare. . 
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That is a charitable thought on the part 
of the Newport society leader who proposes 
to entertain her guests by temporarily 
importing acage of wild animals. It will be 
such an interesting study for the animals. 
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There ’s an indirect compliment to Euro- 

pean customs inspectors in the rumor that, 

- as a result of surveyor Bishop’s recent 

examination of European methods, things 

are to be made easier for travelers who land 
at New York. : 
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We object to the headline in a contem- 
porary that refers to the late Mr. Whistler’s 
** most happy marriage to Mrs. Goodwin.’’ 
Mr. Whistler only married Mrs. Goodwin 
once. Isn’t it enough to insist upon his 
having been born in Lowell? 








Down at Stapleton, N. Y., the mosquitoes 
have assumed the defensive, even to the ex- 
tent of attacking a meeting of citizens gath- 
ered to devise means for their extermina- 
tion. The mosquitoes, of course, probably 
had no desire to exterminate the citizer, but 
they would have their rations. 

A little girl in Brookline, the other day, 
found a woman’s purse containing money 
and jewelry worth something over five hun- 
dred dullars, for which she received a re- 
ward of twenty-five cents. We trust the 
owner did not neglect toadd: ‘* And thank 
you so much, dear little girl.’’ 
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And now areverend gentleman, prominent 
in the Actors’ Church Alliance, has re- 
signed his pastorate in order to devote him- 
self entirely to members of the dramatic 
profession. But isn’t this rather suggestive 
of a classification of humanity, that places 
actors and cannibals in the same pigeon- 
hole? 
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Plain humanity and a direct descent from 
Mother Eve are evident in the decision of a 
majority of Chicago co-eds that they’d rather 
be beautiful than iniellectual, that college-- 
bred women ought to marry, and that woman 
can do more good in the home than any- 
where else. But what do the Boston co-eds 
think about it? Speak lively, maidens! 

The boom in chestnut culture has been 
under way for many years, but orchard- 
grown nuts are stil] a rarity in the market. 
Between thieves, weevils and forest fires 
the growers have been having a hard time, 
yet there are a few successful orchards and 
groves,and what has been done by some 
may be done by many others. 
=> 

The woman in the case seems to be very 
much in evidence in the legal drama now on 
the boards of a Montana law court—a drama 
in which the interest centres around a mine, 
a paid adventuress, a corrupt justice and a 
female detective. With one side trying to 
force a resignation ‘on the part of the judge, 
and the other endeavoring to prove perjury 
on the part of the *‘ lady detective,”’ the case 
presents interesting material for the student 
of modern intriguantes. 

Nobody will question the propriety of 
Lord Roberts’ request that the :officers and 
men who served in South Africa return the 
Boer Bibles, which they appropriated dur- 
ing the late unpleasantness. If the Bibles 
are family Bibles, of course there will be 
no difficulty in finding the addres es of 
their former owners, and the _ incident 
serves as yet another illustration of the 
Bible-loving character of the English na- 
tion. : ' 
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The teaching of horticulture to children 
seems to haye the good results that might 
ve expected. The professional gardener is 
usually a steady, industrious, even-tem- 
pered, safe and systematic man, and it ap- 
pears that the young students acquire, in 
some degree, the same qualities, They also 
learn honesty. After a boy knows just how 
much-hard work is needed to produce acrop, 
he naturally sides with the growers, and 
stolen fruit loses.its sweetness. : 

Farmers’ field days, held at college 
grounds, seashore, fruit plantations and 
stock farms are becoming very popular. 
Those who attend the gathering of the 
Massachusetts cattle owners in Rutland 
this week Saturday will visit an attractive 
section of the State and have the pleasure 
of inspecting a well-known farm and meet- 
ing its owner. After the serious experience 
which the New England cattle owners have 
been passing through the past seven months, 
there should be no lack of something to talk 
about on the occasion of gatherings like the 
one mentioned. 
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Seldom has a more radical change in crop 
outlook taken place than in the case this 
year of the great agricultural staple of the 
Northeastern States, the hay crop. At one 
time but little more dry weather would 
have been reeded to causea positive failure. 
But improvement, has been. so,extremely 
rapid that the gain has kept well ahead of 





be considered on Sn arorene @ fairly good 
one, and, 80 far as present indications: go, 
hkely to bring a fair price in the market, 
provided its quality is not greatly impaired 
by rain during hay season. 





Many of those interested 1n the cattle and 
wool trade seem to have expected that the 
restrictions would be entirely removed from 
New England ports this week. The local 
officials, in fact, declare they have been 
daily expecting orders from Washington to 
that effect, but so far nothing of the kind 
has been received. The wool traders are 
particularly impatient at the delay, which 
puzzles them in view of Secretary Wilson’s 
published declaration that the foot and 
mouth disease has been exterminated in 
New England. So far as concerns the 
cattle exporters, not much can be done in 
any event until the British authorities have 
been persuaded to remove the embargo at 
their end of the route of trade. 


-~— 


Leading Western live-stock men have 
been heading a movement to secure a crop 
and stock census every five five years in- 
stead of every ten, as at present. The ar- 
gument is that reliable official estimates 
cannot be made unless based on statistics of 
fairly recent date. The plan is to secure 
the main facts ina condensed form so that 
they can be quickly compiled and made 
public. The great trouble with the ten-year 
census apart from its infrequency is the 
long delay before it is published. ‘The new 
movement seems to be in th; right direc- 
tion. Anything that tends to give the 
farmers reliable information about the crop 
and stock situation helps them to control 
their own products, and takes away some of 
the advantage possessed by speculators. 








One of the worst cases of devastation by 
the gypsy moth is on the estate of Gen. 
Samuel C. Lawrence in Medford. The fine, 
well-cared-for oak grove of about six acres 
has been stripped of leaves by the ravenous 
insects. The force of thirty-three men em- 
ployed to fight the moths are shown at their 
work in the illustration elsewhere. Every 
tree is wound with burlap, under which the 
caterpillars are caught, and later destroyed. 
These traps of burlap are visited daily. 
General Lawrence has waged war on the in- 
sects for years, and. is one of the few who 








CHERRIES, GOVERNOR WOOD. 








need not consider expense in saving his 


trees. Elsewhere in the infested districts 
no systematic methods have been used since 
the State gave up the contest, and the situ- 
ation has nuw become extremely serious. 


— 


The Moth Invasion. 


Critics who oppose State and national 
warfare on the gypsy and brown-tail moths, 
often miss the main point in comparing 
these pests to such insects as cankerworm 
and potato bug. In these latter cases the 
harm has been already done, the insects are 
everywhere and must be fought forever at a 
vast yearly expense. 

The new pests are confined to compar- 
atively few square miles, and past experi- 
ence has shown that they may be at least 
prevented from rapid spread, and this at 
far less cost to the country as a whole than 
if allowed first to extend their feeding 
grounds until they infest the whole conti- 
nent. 

The farmer of the near future will be 
puzzled and disgusted with the short- 
sighted, balf-hearted mauner in which the 
authorities have met the invasion of these 
destructive insects. Massachusetts has be- 
come well-nigh discouraged fighting alone, 
while Congress remains apparencly indif- 
ferent to a matter of far greater future im- 
portance than nine-tenths of the measures 
which ‘receive aid from the Treasury. If 
Massachusetts had been a farming State 
and also a doubtful State in a political 
sense, the problem would have surely met 
different treatment at Washington. 

As itis, adjudging from the course of the 
past ten years, Congress will probably wait 
until the invasion reaches New York State, 
by which time action would come too late for 
full effect. Congress is like the boy who 
drove a muskrat through a hole in the dam 
and waited for the aperture to become 
large enough to send his dog through. 
There will be more political capital in fight- 
ing the insects after their distribution over 
large area, and after the people have be- 
come thoroughly aroused to the situation, 
but the delay will be dangerous and expen- 
sive business for the producers of crops and 
owners of woodland. 


Babies in Summer. 


A valued correspondent writes us that it 
seems wretched children must remain in 
the city during the heated term, and says 
that if she were only a ‘* Vanastorgould ”’ 
she would empty Boston of all its little 
people. She would pipe them out and away 
into the beautiful green Berkshires and 
over the Merrimac to the hills of New 
Hampshire, and take her pay with interest 
icomputable, making them acquainted 
with God’s great wonderful out-of-doors. 
This is one of the many good works she 
believes would bring the joy of angels into 
this poor old world, but she, alas, being 
only a poor toiler, her dollars for benevo- 
lent purposes are only pennies. She thinks 
she is doing nothing for the kingdom, and 
that she is a mere “ cumberer,’’ but, as a 
matter of fact, sheis giving much—a great 
sympathetic heart,and an unfailing cheeri- 
ness, which widens into circles that only 
the recording angels can measure. 

She is giving what she can, are you? A 
walk through certain quarters of our city will 
reveal thousands of little ones that poverty 
has. chained to blistering curbstones and 
stifling alleys. Winter brings to the poor its 
own peculiar hardships, but those: of sum- 
mer are more deadly,and the actual suffering 
among little children at this time cannot:be 
estimated. This may result from the need 
of a little flannel to protect the bowels, the 
lack of a little ice to keep the milk sweet, or 
the want of healing powder, medicines and 
predigested foods. The death rate among 
the babies in August and even in September 
is enormous. 

Some mothers do not know how to prob- 
erly care for their children. Others with 
more intelligenee and expérience are over- 
burdened, and have not the ambition to be 
neat. They need help and encouragement. 
The Fresh Air Society, the Floating Hos- 
pital, the Lend-a-Hand Society, the: Free Ice 
Fund and many other noble charities are 
eager to assist, but their funds are limited, 
and the demands upon them are ever in- 
creasing. Uncleanness, the natural outcome 
of ignorance, is the most insidious evil 
that these organizations have to contend 
with, and the poor mothers have to be 
educated up to higher ideals. The Fioat- 
ing Hospital saves the lives of as many 
babies through instructing the mothers as 
it does through the efforts of the skilled 
doctors and nurses that it empluys. On 
every trip of the hoat, after a nourishing 
dinner, those who accompany the children, 
mothers or elder sisters, are gathered into 
the cool cabin, where a brief lecture on the 








practical demonstration regarding the prepa- 
ration of food and the sterilizing of bottles. 
Our correspondent asks each person who 
is going into the country or to the sea- 
shore to spare one dollar from the money 
they have saved for a vacation as a mite 
towards helping the charities named, and 
she is sure that it will be well expended by 
the worthy society to which it is contrib- 
uted. It is a good suggestion; act on it, and 
you will be lending to the Lord. 


_ 
>_> 


Smoke and Forest Fires. 


A serious result of the drought, lately 
past, was the outbreak of many forest fires 
that not only devastated large areas of wood 
and timber land, but destroyed many iso- 
lated farmhouses and hamlets. The village 
of Braggville, Me., was completely wiped 
out of existence, not a dwelling being spared. 
The amount of smoke and fine ashes held in 
suspension by the atmosphere finally be- 
came so large that optical and atmospheric 
conditions over all New England were 
affected, and so called ‘ yellow days’’ uc- 
curred from the third to the seventh of June. 
At different hours of the third, varying with 
the localities, the peculiar appearance of the 
sky became evident, increasing in intensity 
on the fourth and fifth, and disappearing at 
most points on the seventh. 

What, at first, appeared as a simple, hazy 
condition, increased till the sky had as- 
sumed a yellowish color and the sun ap- 
peared as a red ball. So dense was the 
smoke at its maximum intensity that there 
was no difficulty in viewing the sun with 
the eye unprotected, and during the night 
the stars were obscured. The wind move- 
ment for the fourth, fifth and sixth was 
very light, so that the smoke, with but little 
motion, hung like a pall over everything. 
The odor of burning wood was plainly 
noticeable, and, in many places, there were 
deposits of fine ashes. Perhaps the most 
notable day comparable with those just past 
was the ‘“‘ Dark Day” of May, 1780. Its 
occurrence played havoc among the super- 
stitious,and it is interesting to read the 
theories then advanced to account for it. In 
later years the ‘‘ Yellow Day,” Sept. 6, 1881, 
is best remembered. That was, doubtless, 
also, due to forest fires that joccurred 
principally to tie north of New England 
in Canada. It was of short duration, the 
smoke tirst becoming evident in the early 
forenoon and disappearing with the advent 
of evening. The smoke, was, however, 
much denser and obscured the sun more 
completely. Among this class of phe- 
nomena may also be included the red sun- 
sets that occurred over the whole world 
after the eruption of the volcano Krakatoa 
in the Strait of Sunda in August, 1883. That 
particles of the volcanic dust then taken 
up by the atmosphere were still in sus- 
pension as late as 1886, was shown by the 
optical phenomena due to it that still oc- 
curred. 





A New Use for Milk. © 

At the hygienic milk supply exhibition, 
which was lately held at Hamburg, a man- 
ufacturing concern of Harburg and Vienna, 
exhibited a number of objects which seem- 
ingly had nothing whatsoever to do with 
hygienic-milk supply. There were shown. 
nicely arranged in glass boxes, combs seem- 
ingly made of horn; cigar-holders, with 
amber-colored mouthpieces; knives and 
forks, with handles similar in appearance to 
ebony; ferrules for umbrellas and sticks, 
and balls, rings, chess figures, dominoes, 
etc. ; also.a small table with an inlaid mar- 
ble slab, and finally a number of thick slabs 
and staves with every imaginable variation 
of marble colors, but of considerable less 
weight than real marble. These objects 
were made of “galalith,’”? which means 
milk-stone. 

Skimmed milk, in spite of its many valua- 
ble qualities, has so far been little used; it 
contains a considerable portion of nutritious 
matter—i. e., 1 liter (1.05 quarts) of skimmed 
milk is of about equal value toa quarter of 
a pound of meat. It is by far too little ap- 
preciated as a cheap food for the people, 
hence what the German peasant cannot sell 
to milk-sugar faetories or use for the manu- 
facture of cheese is given to cattle and pigs 
as food. The principal albumenoid sub- 
stance of skimmed milk, the casein, is the 
raw material out of which the new product 
galalith is manufactured. 

An advantage of the new product as com- 
pared with celluloid is the fact that it does 
not ignite so easily and is. entirely odorless. 
Trials have proved that even when kept for 
weeks in water it does. not distend more 
than the best quality of buffalo horn; after 
one month it had not soaked in more than 
twenty per. cent. of water. Of late trials 
have been made to produce, by the addi- 
tion of vegeta >le oils, an insulating mater al: 





The Sargent Portraits. 


There has been a great deal of discussion 
about the rapidity of Sargent as a painter, in 
connection with the eighteen portraits, now 
on exhibition in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, which he painted in fifteen weeks 
during his recent visit to this country. The 
pictures are all good likenesses, and show 
that Mr. Sargent is a great artist. His 
method, however, should not be imitated 
by those who are without his natural facility 
for quick work. They would fail where 
he succeeds, and would make mechanical 
botches where he makes genuine works of 
art. 

Other painters of eminence are slower 
in conception and execution than Mr. 
Sargent, but their productions have the 
merit of a finish which his pictures 
do not possess. Sir Walter Scott wrote 
novels at almost lightning speed, and 
Balzac evolved them with infinite pains, 
yet both were eminent creators of fiction. 
Neither could have adopted the other’s 
manner of composition advantageously, 
though each was unrivaled in his peculiar 
field. 

Sargent is obliged to follow his own in- 
stincts and inspiration, or paint not at all, 
and we presume he has no objection to the 


Like the man in the play, he is himself 
alone. At the same time, it must be 
confessed that the portraits now shown 
here impress many as being sketchy, with 
a negiect of some details, particularly in the 
drawing andthe modelling of the hands, 


shown 1n the faces of the women, who ap- 
pear too self-conscious, and as if they were 
on exhibition. The men are much better, 
and the portrait of Col. Henry L. Higgin- 
son could hardly be improved upon. Itisa 


dividuality. The portrait of Gen. Leonard 
Wood is also characteristic, and so is the 
picture of James Whitcomb Riley, the 
Hoosier poet. 

The fact remains that te portraits are 
wonderfully natural considering the short 
space of time in which they were all painted. 
Most any well-trained artist might turn out | j 
one portrait in an almost incredibly short 
time, but he would find it impossible to fol- 
low the lead of Mr. Sargent and paint eigh- 
teen really good portraits in fifteen weeks. 
If Mr. Sargent tried to be other than he is he 
would luse his originality, and art would 
probably mourn the loss of a great artist in 
a decidedly mediocre one. 


The Brick Industry. 


The largest brick-making region in the 
country is the Hudson-river valley in New 
York State, where nearly a billion brick are 
made annually. Pennsylvania leads in the 





terra cotta comes from New York, New 
Jersey and Illinois. 
ginia was the cradle of the paving-brick 
industry, Ohio now leads in the production 
of vitrified brick. Ohio, Illinois, Indiana 
and Michigan are the most important pro- 
ducers of drain tile, and Ohio is the main 
producer also of sewer pipe. Pennsylvania 


total production, in both 1900 and 1901. 
Ohio, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, in the 
order named, are the greatest producers of 
pottery, East Liverpool, Ohio and Trenton, 
N. J., being the chief centres of production. 





A Late Arrival. 


Grover Cleveland is again a father, at 
sixty-six or thereabouts, but that does not 
surprise us, for De Lesseps when he had 
become an octogenarian welcomed a new- 
born offspring to his home and heart. The: 
only sad thing about these somewhat late 
arrivals is that their paternal protectors 
cannot reasonably‘hope to see these children 
grow to maturity. Neither can they look 
forward to the pleasure of being called 
grandfathers. 

It ig safe to say that Mr. Cleveland will 
not live to seea son or a son’s son in the 
Presidential chair, though in the course of 
human events one of the descendants of our 
ex-President may arrive there. Have we 
not had two Adamses and two Harrisons 
in the chief executive office of the nation at 
different times, and we may have a second 
President Cleveland in the frolicsome 
future, to say nothing of the possibility of 
another Teddy in the White House. Mr. 
Roosevelt believes iu big families and so 
does Mr. Cleveland, in spite of the fact that 
harmony does not always exist among them. 
Benedict in “* Mueh Ado About Nothing,” 
says, * The world must be peopled,” though 
the Shakers do not endorse this dictum. . A 
similar refusal to accept it was shown by 
James Buchanan, who lived in single 


‘| Brockton. 


ument, keeping the country supplied with 
new paper money, postage stamps and in- 
ternal revenue stamps. 
output of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, which, like the new mint at P :ila- 
delphia, ranks as the finest institution of 
its kind in the world, is 136,000 sheets of 
silver and gold certificates and United 
States notes, twenty-five thousand to fifty 
methods of his artistic contemporaries. { thousand sheets of national oank currency, 

215,000 to 250,000 sheets of internal revenue 
stamps, and fifteen to twenty million post- 
age stamps. 
000 pieces of new paper money issued, of an 
aggregate value of $466,800,000, or one- 
fifth of the entire national circulation. 
and there is, perhaps, not character enough | The demand is fur notes of the small 
denominations. In 1890, there were 37,000,000 
pieces of Government paper issued, of the 
average vulue of $6.61; 
quantity has been trebled, and the av- 
erage value had fallen to $4. The average 
speaking likeness, full of strength and in-| is now only $3.62. 
the paper currency, last year, was $76,- 
000,000. 
at the mints was 191,000,000 of the value of 
$95,000,000, of which $62,000,000 were gold. 


$651,000,000, including $132,000,000 for the 
postal service, which is nearly self-sustain- 


$694,000,000, leaving a surplus of $43,000,000. 
Last year’s surplus was $91,000,000, of which 
some $70,000,000 were used in the redemp- 
tion of Government securities. 
est item in our national expenditure is the 
pension account, which now amounts to 
$138,000,000 a year. 
we shall spend $130,000,000; on the navy, 
$85,000,000. ‘The civil establishment will 
cost $126,000,000. The interest on the public 
debt will be $27,000,000. 


$3,000,000 a year, and the Senate $1,400,000, 
while the public printing-office uses more 
production of pressed brick. Most of the} than $6,000,000. The executive office calls 
for only $112,000, a bagatelle compared with 
Although West Vir- | the $4,000,000 England gives the royal family. 
On foreign intercourse we spend $2,700,000, 
but consular ees and other receipts cut this 
figure toa m:)lion less. 
partment the customs service costs including 
the revenue-cutter service $9,000,000; the 
collection of the internal revenue $4,600,000 ; 
produced over four and a half million dol- | the 
lars worth of fire brick, about one-half the | four millions; the life-saving service for 
$1,700,000; 
works $2,600.000. 
$37,000,000, the quartermaster’s department 
uses $32,000,000; guns cost $11,000,000; the 
expenditures on rivers, harbors and forts, 
$16,000,000; the pay of the navy is $15,000,- 
000; the cost o new vessels $20,000,000.”’ 


from two sources—customs and internal 
revenue. This year the customs duties will 
amount to $300,000,000, and the internal rev- 
enue taxes to $222,000,000. From a score of 
miscellaneous sources $40,000,000 will be 
collected, the principal item being some 
$10,000,000 of profit on the coinage of silver. 
Two great corps of revenue-cvllectors, 
maintained at an annual cost of nearly 
$15,000,000, gather the moneys due the Gov- 
ernment, from Key West to Behring Sea. 
Special agents scour the country for smug- 
glers, moonshiners and other evaders of the 
revenue laws, and hardly a year goes by 
without at least one Guvernment officer los- 
ng his life in ranning down moonshiners. 


@ year; to gather the internal revenue 
$4,600,000; or, to collect a dollar of customs 
costs a trifle more than three cents, while 
the cost of collecting a dollar. of interna 
revenue isa little less than 1? cents. The 
great customs port is New York, which 
turns into the Treasury duties amounting 
to $170,000,000 a year, not far from a 
third of the entire expenditure of the 
Government, outside of the postal service. 
The. collection of customs at New York 
employs 2200 persons, and the cost of cul- 


summon a niece to preside at social affairs 
in the executive mansion during his official 
life there. 
Grover Cleveland was in much the same 
position when he first went to Washington, 
and his sister, Ruth Cleveland, tried to be 
her brother’s hostess. She, however, was 
not an eminent success in this capacity, and 
so, after he had been well seasoned in bach- 
elorhood, Mr, Cleveland took to himself a 
charming wife, who proved to be a genuine 
lady of the White Hoase, rivaling all the 
democratic queens that had preceded her at 
Presidential functions, where graceful fem- 
inine courtesy and tact were demanded. 
And she has proved more than this, for 
when she retired to private life she showed 
that, as ruler of the domestic hearth, she 
was a helpmeet of which any man might be 
proud—a devoted mother and a woman with 
no desire for notoriety on its own account. 
May she live long and prosper! Likewise 
the new arrival at Gray Gables! 
Restoring the Country Fairs. 
Too much prominence is given to the 
Brockton idea. Consequently the interests 
of genuine agriculture have suffered. What 
is more, the policy has resulted in financial 
failure, ina considerable degree. That is, 
the Brockton idea 1s all right enough for 
It calls together an immense 
concourse of people from all over the east- 
ern part of the State. It makes use of all 
torts of entertainments. The city suspends 
other business, and everybody turns out to 
make a great day of the fair. It is a success 
financially. But how much does it promote 
the interests of agriculture? 
The educational side of the agricultural 
fairs has been neglected, while the Brock- 
ton idea has been fostered. Other parts of 
the State cannot imitate Brockton, and the 
consequence is that the quality of the fairs 
has declined until they pay less attention to 
the agricultural interests than they should, 
while the prices paid to other attractions 
have made it impossible to run the fairs 
successfully in a financial way in many 
cases. But, if the fairs are restored to their 
legitimate function, if they are made agri- 
cultural first of all, and the side-shows are 
given a smaller place, then the people of the 
State will once more value them for their 
intrinsic merit, and they will be restored to 
their former leading place in the estimation 
of the people who have a personal and 
financial interest in things agricultural.—C. 
L. Ellsworth, Secretary Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture. 
Uncle Sam’s Big Pocketbook. 
A number of interesting figures about the 
finances of the United States are given by 
Mr. Frank Bryant in the June Success. 
The people have in their possession now 
about $2,350,000,000, or $29.34 for every per- 
son. Seven years ago, the per capita circu- 
lation was $21.10, and at the beginning of 
the civil war it was $13.8. In Great 
Britain, the corresponding figure is $18.29; 
and in Germany $19.92. In supplying the 
country with currency, seven assay offices, 
five mints, and a great printing-office are 
kept busy. 
‘* Three thousand people are employed 
under the shadow of the Washington mon- 
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Only Nines 
teen men are employed to collect this tax 

and the cost of collecting a dollar is “we 
four-tenths of a cent. Among the two ht “" 
dred or more towns designated as ‘ ports .,; 
entry’ for the collection of customs, ther: 
are many that do not receive enough mo)«y 
to pay their running expenses. At Che::.. 
stone, Va., last year, the Government speit 
nearly a thousand dollars to collect &:. . 

Lacrosse, Wis., it cost $360 to collect $5." 











This Gasoline 


ENGINE 


is acknowledged to be reliable, 
all not so are dear at any price. 
Reliability is the only test of 
cheapness. Write for our special 
offer No. 7. It is liable to save 
you money. We are the largest 
water supply house. 


Smith & Thayer Co. 
236 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


Ctr PEL NP EIT 


Buy the mill whose 
tower will stand up fF 
in the storms and 

whose wheel trans- F: 
mits the wind forces with 
—_ loss. The Eclipse has 
the 


Correct 
Wind Power} 
Theory. 


Simplest, strongest, most ef- |} 
ficient, requires least_atten- 
tion and costs least for re- 





























pairs. 

All the advantages of other 
mills with none of their 
defects. Tanks, Towers. 
Pumpsand all windmiil belong- 
ings. We also handle the best 
steel mills and towers. 

Estimates given on individ- 
ual windmill water systems. 
Windmill catalog mailed free. 

Charlies J. Jager Co., 
174 High 8¢., Boston, Msas. 


Canada Unbleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


The best, cheapest and most lasting fertilizer 
In the world. 

Now is the time to plow up “your old meadows 
and re-seed them using wood ashes as a fertilizer, 
which will ensure you a good crop of hay for 
years. 

Soynt’s Ashes mean quality. You get them as 
they are collected from house to house. Write 
for prices delivered at your depot and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 
Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 




















POT GROWN 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
if set out in August and September will produce a 
crop next June. Our new method of growing 
them gives the best of roots. Send for catalogue. 
c..S. PRATT, 
Reading, Mass. 








MEDIUM SIZE 


Yorkshire Swine Pigs 


For store and breeding purposes by 


W. W. RAWSON, 
ARLINGTON, MASS. and NEWTON, W. H. 





THE OLD RELIABLE 


TWEED’S LINIMENT 


made from grain alcohol and essential oils, will 
heal a sore or cut quicker than any other prepar- 
ation, takes out all soreness and reduces inflamma- 
tion at once. Cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia 
Lame Back, Sore Throat, Cramps, Colic, Sprains, 
Bruises, Corns, Warts, Chilblains, Chapped 
Hands, Frost Bites and Bites of Insects, Sun 
Burn, stops Itching from Mosquito and Caterpillar 
Bites, cures Mange on Dogs at once. It is the 
greatest healer and pain killer on earth. Put up 
in 25¢e, 50c. and $1.00 bottles. For sale by druggists 


or direct of the 


TWEED LINIMENT CO., 
CHELSEA, - - - MASS. 


SIMPLEX (ALF FEEDER 


The only practical Calf Feeder. - The only 
sensible method of raising calves. No more 
“teaching thecalftodrink.” Promotesdires- 
tion. Prevents scours. Adds to the value of 
the calf, whether intended for the dairy or for 
veal. Priceof Feeder, $1. id. Agents 
wanted. Booklet free. Mention this paper. 

@ MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., - 








Clinton. Iowa. 





DRILL WELLS 


mis’ late improved machinery and 
yeucen make large ofits On capital invested. 
They are leaders in the line. The most effec- 
tive and durable Well Drilling Machines 
fm America. Address 


LOOMIS MACHINE: CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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- Forbush sold 2 good beef cows, of 1060 and 1280 tbs, 
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Tbe Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending July 29, 1903. 
Shotes 


and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This weeK.... 949 14,936 84 22,048 1555 
Last weeK....1088 4659 26, 2482 
one year ago 3528 7795 -135 21,408 2131 
Horses .-..--- 691 











Prices en Nerthern Cattle. 


BEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@65.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.50; some of the poorest bulls, etce., 
2.73@3.50. Western steers, $4.25@5.75. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
<50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
:a44c; sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $3.00 
a5; lambs, 33@63c. 

Fat Hocs—Per pound, Western, 5§@5jc, live 
veight; shotes, wholesale—; retail,——, vountry 
irassed hogs, 6} @63c. 

V EAL CALVES—4@5hc P fb. 

H1pES—Brighton—7c P tb; country lots, 64@6ic. 

CALF SKINS—12c @ fb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—Brighton, 44c ® fb; country lots, 
23 a3e. 

PELTS—10@20c. 








Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. Massachusetts. 
At Brighten. At Watertewn. 
E R Foye 12 J 8 Henry 5 
J D Rogers 4 QO H Forbush 8 
Farmington LS W E Hayden 19 
Co. 10 At Brighten. 
Thompson & J 8S Henry 14 
Hanson 30 R Connors 10 
. Eaton 15 Scattering 40 
Libby Co 20 19 H A Gilmore 8 
M Abrams 9 
New Hampshire. J Gould 3 
AtNE DM & Weel L Stetson 10 
Co A Wheeler 5 
AFJones&Co 16 50 JP Day 3 
Ed Sargent 5 AC Foss 9 
Heath & Co 33 
J B Gordon 15 Western. 
At Watertewn. At Brighten. 
Breck & Wood 8 S S Learned 64 
W £E Hayden 8 Meetevense 
Vermont. 4 J | Kelley 45 
At Watertewn. 43 
W E Hayden 4 3 & M D White 738 
AP Needham : 
AtN DM & Weel by '- tadhasiechnsinat 
Ce. 
W A Ricker 21 10 NEDM & Wool 
F Ricker 3 50 Co 120 13,930 
B Ricker 2 At Watertewn. 
At Brighten. J A Hathaway 100 
JS Henry 16 





Live Steck Experts. 

By latest cable the English market on State 
cattle has not changed in prices from the previ- 
ous week. On best grades, such as come from 
the United States, 12}c, d. w., covers price on 
State cattle. Slimmer cattle are offered, but do 
not affect prices on best cattle. It is expected 
that very soon exports of live stock will be 
resumed from New England at Boston and Port- 
land. No shipments of horses this week. 

Herse Business. 

The past week was one of fair proportions for 
the sale of horses in midsummer. Whatever 
were offered found sale at steady prices. Several 
shippers sold out and returned West for fresh 
supplies. Sales largely for business purposes. 
At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable the trade 
was called good, and they sold out 3 carloads of 
Western horses; chunks mostly, at $125@225. At 
Welch & Hall Cu.’s it was just a fair week. 
They sold Western work horses at $140@250; sec- 
onds at $40@150. At Cavanaugh Bros. a consign- 
ment of 22 choice family and saddle horses sold 
at $300@730; heavy drafters were quiet. At 
Moses Colman & Son’s were sold 50 odd head for 
general purpose, at $50@150, with good call for 
saddlers at $200@300. Ponies at $125@225. At 
H.S. Harris & Son’s was a fair tra.e of 4 car- 
loads, some :Vermont horses; sales of draft 
horses were at $126@395. 

Union Yards at Watertown. 

Tuesday—The local country train was not 
heavy, but arrived early, and the stock went to 
Brighton and New England Works. Values on 
beef cattle were stronger on best grades and 
easier on slim stock. The quality in general was 
better than last week. Stock was yarded and 
sold, but not weighed ac these yards. UO. H. 


at 4c; 1 cow, of 990 ths, at 34c; 1 bull, of 1190 tbs, at 
3c; 1cow, of 760 Ibs, at 2c. J. A. Hathaway sold 
to home trade, 25 steers, of 1500 ths, at 5$c; 25 do., 
of 1400 tbs, at 5e; 20do., of 1350 ths, at 4#c; 30, of 
125) ths, at 44e. 
Milch Cows. 
Were offered and changed hands at $40@60. 
Fat Hogs. 

Western were lower by 4c, and sold at 5§@5jc, 

l.w. Local hogs, 63@7e, d. w. 
Sheep Hieuses. 

Sixty odd canloads were put upon the market 
from the West, mostly lambs. The agents West 
bought freely for this market as prices were $1 
p 100 ths lower on lower grades, and tc lower P 
100 ths on best grades. Sheep sold as quoted last 
week at $2.30@4.30 P 100 Ibs; lambs at $3.30@6.70 
P 100 ths. 

Veal Calves. 

Prices have been so low fpr a number of weeks 
that dealers must have a change for the better. 
They came to market asking fully }¢ advance, 
but butchers could not see a chance for improve- 
ment, and a number killed on commission. 
Range in price, 4@54c; a few head at 5gc. 

Live Poultry. 

No change. Fowl, 13}@14c, Broilers, 15@16c. 

Cocks, 8@9e. 

Droves of Veal Caltes. 
_ Maine—E, R. Foye, 20; J.D. Rogers, 4; Farm- 
ingion Live Stock Company, 75; Thompson & 
Hanson, 90; 8. Eaton, 17; Lioby Company, 50. 

_New Hampshire—A. F. Jones & Co., 200; Ed. 
Sargent, 51; George Heath & Co., 80; J. B. Gor- 
Gon, 20; Breck & Wood, 20; W. E. Hayden, 17. 

~ naar E. Hayden, 49; A. P. Needham, 

A. Ricker, 265, F. Ricker, 125; B. F. Ricker, 
60; CLA, Davis, 50; Fred Savage, 40; G. H. Sprigg, 
: A. Williamson, 30; N. BA. Woodward, 30; J. 8. 

enry, 51, 

Ma ssachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 19; O. H. Forbush, 
1, W. E, Hayden, 14; R. Connors, 15; scattering, 
“); it. A. Gilmore, 16; L. Stetson, 10; A. Wheeler, . 
6) J.P. Day, 25. 

“vighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 612 cattle, 754 sheep, 18,501 
hou, 434 calves, 240 horses. From West, 280 
cat ‘35 sheep, 18,400 hogs, 240 horses. Maine, 


91.1Lle, 19 sheep, 21 hogs, 256 calves. Vermont, 
16 «ite, 51 calves. Massachusetts, 125 cattle, 
80 li Ls, 127 calves. 

| \sday—The trade was considered not equal 
to \.st week on slim. catile, while the better 
gra found ready disposals and at stronger 
pri Some good cattle found sale at betcer 
thar “jc, from that figure down to 14c. Sales 
Werr frequent at 3@4c. H. A. Gilmore sold 1 
“a ’, Of 700 ths, at 13¢; 6 cows, of 900 ibs, at 
wc. >. Eaton sold 1 pair 2250-pound steers at 
. P. Needham sold 3 cows, average 700 
js v. J. P. Day sold cows and bulls, 5110 











Just a second, please— 
To tefl YOU that 


‘Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVIS’) 


is an infallible cure for 
Cramps, Colic and all 
Stomach Complaints. 


For 25c.—a fa rge bottle 
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—_ ~ WO ersares 


FIRST AND SPECIAL PRIZE SILVER GRAY DORKING COCK, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
Owned by Watson Westfall, Sayre, Pa., Secretary American Dorking Club. 





ibs, at 2@3c. A. Wheeler sold 2 cows, 900 ibs, at 
34c ; 3 cows 940 Ibs, at 2c. Chapman & Foss sold 
9 cows, average 900 Ibs, at 3ic. Libby Bros. sold 
2 yearling store bulls at $17.€0 each. 


Not over 150 head are onthe market. 
got the lay of the land last week and found that 
a full supply this week would not be wise, con- 
sidering the dcmand. A fair demand prevails for 
the better grades. W. Cullens sold a lot of9 
choice cows at $55 a head. R. Connors bought 
to sell again, 15 choice cows at $58@68. Various 
sales were made at $35@48. 


The arrivals changed hands, but dealers were 
slow to accept offers that butchers made. Some 
paid a shade higher, but the most part unchanged 
or on commission. Thompson & Hanson sold 100 
Farmington Live Stock 
Company sold 75 calves at 5}@5}c. J. P. Day 
sold 25 calves, 120 ths, at 5§c. E.R. Foye sold 20 
calves, 120 tbs, at 5c. H. A. Gilmore sold at 5@5jc. 
Late Arrivals. 
Wednesday—There were on sale 190 head of 
milch cows, against 280 head one week ago. Buy- 
ers were not numerous who have an idea that, 
now that the quarantine is off, prices would be 
too high on account of heavy demand, but milch 
cows are selling slowly, and prices are no higher 
than a year ago in July. The medium-grade beef 
cattle are neglected. A demand calls for very 
poor or the good grades. Libby Co. sold milch 
cows from $32 up to $50. J. S. Henry sold 15 head 
at $40, $45, $50 and $55. Thompson & Hanson 
sold 3 milkers for $130; 1 at $40; 3at $35. E.R. 
Foye, 3 at $30; 2 at $40; 1 at $50. M.G. Flanders 
sold 3 cows at $40 each. W.Cullen sold 2 choice 
Farmington Live Stock Company 
made sales at $35@55. George Cheney sold 4cows 
and 1 bull, 4780 ths, at $285. L. Stetson sold 16 | Red ’ 
calves, 105 tbs, at 5c. 


calves, 137 ths, at 5$c. 


Two dollars and fifty cents to $5.50 would cover 
sales of suckers and shotes. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 


Roasters, choice, P th 
Broilers, 34 to 4 Ibs, to pair, Pp ib 





Fowls, e extra choice 
Pigeons, ps pera Prag 
com to 


Farkeys Saniioit hap "Gage 
Fowls, = to choice 


a ij uly 28, were 109 packages. 
Live Peuitry. 





Apples Southern P bbl 


yersey. P at 


California 


Timothy, .. Lae = good to prime.2 20a? 10 


_ SASS 


Clover, 


Pea, marrow 
Pea screened 
Pea seconds 
Pea forei 


Straw, prime rye 
Straw, oat, 
Straw, tang ed rye 





iver, 4 -_— ELE ERE RO pe 
New York, P pint 
Currants— 
Large red, P qt 
Muskinelons— 


Perrier rere errrrrrrs) 
tee cnn ne cece coce cece socs 


Pen 
Ga. “Te Conte, P bbl 
Hides and Pelta. 


butt, ba 
Calfskins, 5 to1 12 2 tbs each 
ove 
Deacon and ‘dairy skins 


Dried Apples. 


Evaporated, choice 
Evaporated, fair to prime 
Sun-dried, as to quality 


we ee ce ccccces soccce 


P Western, P 50 tb sack 
ancy recleaned, P bb. 


Orchard, P bu 
White ap 1a 
Hungarian, P 
Alfalfa, p 

_— Grass,p bu 





weeeeecoce cocccccecccccs socom 
Peretti errr rrr 


Mediums, choice hand-picked 
Mediums, screened 
Mediums, foreign 
Lellow eyes, extra.....................--- 
Yellow a seconds 
Red Kidne 


we ww cece cece ce cece cseecces 


Blay and Straw. 
Hay, No. 2’ fon 


fine cholee o-oo. -a-s.- dd 
clover,mixed P ton 


ay) 
BS Seumeos 


82288 


se 


s2 ssusses eRet 


A 





oe sizes quoted below include 20, 


i, assorted sizeS......-..-..---193@ 


Northern N. x? large tubs 
Western, large ash tubs 
Western, asst. spruce tubs 
Creamery, northern firsts 
Creamery, western firsts 
sence seconds 


Extra enorthern creamery... 


good 
orrunk putter in } or}-tb prints 
Extra northern creamery 
Firsts,northern creamery 
Extra northern dairy 


mere ccccccoccccoss 


New York twins, extra, new, ib 
New York twins, firsts, new, P tb 
New York twins, seconds, new, ? Ib 
Vermont twins, extra, new 
Vermont twins, firsts, new 
Vermont twins, seconds, new’ i 
Wisconsin twins, extra, new, P fb -.....- 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, new, Pib : 


lars + 9 ola 
Winter wheat bran 

Winter wheat mid 
Spring wheat b: 


oat 


ye ge 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Flexr.—The market . —n. 
Spring patents, $4 70a 
ing, clear and str: 


Winter, clear and straight, ‘$3 60@4 00. 


Corn Meal.—$1 eee 18 2563 50 bag, and $2 45@ 
260 YP dbl; granulated, $3 bbl. 
GrahamF ana let °c 33 00@2 00 PY bbl. 
@at Meal.—Firm at 3555@580 p bbl. for 
rolled and $5 95@6 20 for cut and ground. 
Bye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $3 00@ 
375 p bbl. 
Cern.—Demand 
Steamer, 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 2c. 
No. 3, yellow, 61jc. 


quiet, . supply small. 


ling, rae $20 00@23 50. 
8, $18 25, 
in Backs, $20 00@23 50. 
seed toon’? tor shipment, $26 25. 
00@+5 50 


Barley.—Feed barley, mere. 
Bye.—fijc P bushel. ‘ 





N asieu and Cape fancy, sd aoz...... bv ded 
Eastern choice fresh... ....-----.-.------- 
gee 9 first to extra ..-... 
t. and N..H. choice fresh 
York State firsts 


rt ae Py Om 14 
. fresh...... ia dudccaaceu 18@184 


Western dirties ......., 


wwe mw cw aces coseeces 


Fine delaine, ot 

Mich, X; land 2....... qnonoall 
Pulled wools, scoured.. 
American mohair 


THE WOOL MARKET. 
; Unwgeted a sa fine, ee Tawa #inaae 





eee cc we come cece ces cceces 





cece esse cosscoece 





Rose and oheons 


ween pec e ewes cose ce sceecesososs 
ween coer ccceecococe 


‘Escarole, aA pT AA ELIA T ED, 
Romaine. # d0z ......------------------+-- 
Cauliflower, P doz .........-....-.-......2 60g3 

Gay Galilee 
SKU. 200 ccccccee ecce 


wee wees sees ence e-coecesecoses 








eac 
Turnij ellow, new, 
Mushroom y ve, ? 





Oo come cone come ececescccscose 





THE CLOVER FAMILY.~—W. T., Orange County, 
All. members | of. the order Legumi 
nose have the faculty of using the free gaseous 
nitrogen of the air. They transform this into 
whieh is so valuable and so neces- 
sary as an animal food, and also into fertiliz- 
ing compounds which when left in the. soil 
with the roots and stubble may. be utilized 
by succeeding nitrogen-feeding crops. ._ The 
leguminous forage plants are superior in feed- 
ing value to the true grasses, because they 
usually contain a larger proportion of diges- 
Vetch seed is so much larger 
than the seed of any grass that its presence in 
a mixture could - easily be detected, and It is 
never used as anadulterant. Alsike is a shallow- 
rooted plant, and not suited to soils which suffer 
in droughty seasons. 

IMPROVING FARM.—D, H. ., Auburn, Me.: 
The article in‘a recent issue entitled “ Improving 
the Farm,” was the substance of au editorial in- 
erview with a very successful milk farmer of 
nor hern Worcester County, Mass. His address 
wi!l be furnished by mail if desired. ; 


P Pie oe 


crude protein, w! 


tible protein. 





POTATO BLIGHT. . 
The potato blight commences when the- plant 
is’ in its most vigorous growth, and the damp, 
humid weather of August gives the fungus .its [: 
opportunity for development. The rule-in spray- 





ing is always to get a little ahead of the earliest 


possible appearance of the blight. 
HORSE MEAT IN FRANCE. 


In certain French slaughter houses it is stated 
that 30,500 horses are killed annually. Of this 
number 10,500 are consumed in the environs of 
Paris, leaving a consumption of 19.500 in the city 
itself. The average weight of each horse is said 
to be 551.15 pounds. One-third of this, however, 
is composed of bone and sinew sold as waste at 
(77.2 cents, per 440 92 pounds, or about six pounds 
for one cent). There remains, therefore, about 
368.17 pounds of marketable meat to each horse, 
whicn would give a total consumption of 7,178,177.6 


pounds. 
CANADIAN FARMERS PROSPEROUS. 


The Canadian government has issued a census 
bulletin which gives statistics as to agriculture 
in Alberta, Assiniboia and Saskatchewan, which 
united, compose the Northwest Territories. The 
total area of these Territories is 190,963,117 acres, 
and only 6,569,064 are occupied as farms. Of this 
area, 75.99 per cent.is unimproved. Field crops, 
exclusive of hay, occupy fifty-three per cent. of 
the improved land, but only a fair beginning has 
been made with fruit trees and vegetables. The 


area of land in wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, 
peas, potatoes and other field roots in 1891 was 


194,773 acres. The increase at the end of the last 
decade was 694.073 acres, or 333 per cent. The 


production of home-made butter is nearly twice 
as much as ten years ago, and iu the interval ten 
factories have been put into operation. 


COOKING FOOD FOR PIGS. 


Many farmers believe in cooking food for pigs, 
some even going so far as to cook all their food. 
The results of numerous experiments show that, 
asarule, steaming or cooking food, especially 
coarse food for cattle, adds nothing to its value. 
Potatoés, however, cannot be fed to swine in 
any quantity without cooking, and often grains 
which are injured or damaged in some way 
should first be cooked before feeding. Warm 
feed must not be confused with cooking it. An 
occasioual feed of cooked food will be relished 
by way of variety. Warming or soaking the food 
may make it more comfortable or agreeable to 
the palate, and, -perhaps, muke it more easily 
digestible. In this way, warming the feed may 
be advantageous, for increased comfort will aid 
in economizing the food, or increasing the gains. 


> 





In the matter of markets, it is not size 


that counts, but the state of demand. Often 


a small town, with a few factory workers 
and retired people for customers, will take 


better care of a farmer’s produce than the 
great metropolitan markets. In the little 
towns there is often a great scarcity of extra 
early vegetables, hotbed stuff and most 
kinds of fruit, and it is found that the vil- 
lagers are usually willing to live as well as 
they can afford, and to pay surprisingly 


good prices for certain items of produce. It 


used to be said that a town could support a 
market gardener for every tutcher’s cart. 


It can at least take care of the produce of a 
number of farmers’ fruit and vegetable gar- 


dens, managed so as to take full advantage 
of the situation. Many a farmer who im- 
agines he has no market, could sell within 


a mile of his farm all he could raise, pro- 


vided he produced what was wanted most, 
and at the right time, using a little special 
effort to get trade well started. 





Besten & Maine's Beautiful Old Heme 


Week Felder will be Sent Free te Any 
Address. 

The Old Home Week Movement has taken firm 
root in New England, and the interest accompa- 
nying it, and the efforts put forward call for 
much praise. Almost every town and city has its 
Old Home Week.committee who are endeavoring 
to make a grand reunionif possible this year. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad has taken active 


| part. in the successful establishment of this 


movement, and the Old Home Week Folder, 
which describes each one of the New England 
States in a delightful manner, is a very, interest- 
ing little booklet for the person, who intends 
coming back Old Home Week. The illustrations 


are beautiful reproductions or typical New Eng- 


land scenes. 


This book .is free and will ‘be sent to any ade 


dress by the General Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. 





Agricultural Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. © 

























American Institute, New York --------------Sept. ‘22-24 
' Chicago Live Stock -_--~-.. 22.2222... --- Nov. 28-Dec. 5 
Colorado, Pueblo ..- .. Sept. 14-18 
Georgia, Southern Interstate. ---Oct. 8-10 
Idaho Intermountain, Boise... ------OCt. 12-17 
Tilinois, Springfield... .......--.... ---Sept. 26-Oct. 3 
Indiana, Indianapolis -..............--.------- Sept. 14-18 
‘Towa, Des Moines..:_..........2..........-.--. Aug. 21-29 
Kansas City Live Stock .................—...-- Oct. 19-25 
‘Kansas, Hutchinson. ...................---..-. Sept. 14-19 
Kentucky, Owensboro .....................--- Sept. 21-26 
Maine, Lewiston ....-... .-. Sept. 1-4 
Mass. Horticultural, Boston ...........-..---Sept. 10-13 
Michigan, Pontiac.............-.. .---.-.------- Sept. 7-ll 
Minnesota, Hamline..--............------ Aug. 31-Sept. 5 
Missouri, Sedalia Liab icaiidepinines baltune Aug. 17-22 
Nebraska, Lincoln ..........:.....-..---.---.--- Sept.7-1l 
New Brunswick, Fredericton........ ........Sept- 21-26 
New Hampshire, C d ae Sept. 1-4 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton........Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
New York, Syracuse........................... Sept. 7-12 
North Carolina, Raleigh. ................-. ---- Oct. 19-24 
Nova Scotia, Halifax......... ..- ..........---. Sept. #17 

Olio, Columims___.-.------.-22 22. ------ AUB. 31-Sept. 4 
Oregon, Salem... .........-.- 22. -.2/'.------- Sept. 14-19 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem ............-...----- Sept. 8-11 
Penn. Horticultural, Philadelphia... ...... -- Nov. 10-14 
South Caroliva, Columbia. ...........-. ------ Ocs, 27-30 
Texas, Dallas _.....-........--.-.....---- Sept. %-Oct. ll 
Toronto Industrial. -....................- Aug. 2%-Sept. 12 
Vermont, Rutiand.-.. .. ... ..--- ---- Sept. 8-11 
Washington, North Yakima --Sept. 28-Oct. 3 
West Virginia, Wheeling - .. .....--- ---Sept, 7-11 
Wisconsiu, Milwaukee | ies wo sone reseennn nese Sept. 7-11 
, a NEW, YORK, ; ; 
f aitegnas, Angelica..: tae ---- ----Sept..8-10 
























Afton, Afton. .-.. 0.2... ee... Sept. 32-28 
Albany, Altamont... 22222... eee Aug. 25-26 
Binghamton, Binghamton ........._..... Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Roonville, Boonville....................._... ..-Sept. 1-4 
Brookfield-Madison, Brookfield ........_.._. Sept. 14-17 
Broome, Whitney’s Point ......................Sept. 1-4 
Cambridge Valley, Cambridge .................Sept. 14 
Cape Vincent, Cape Vincent .... .... -- Aug. 25-28 
Catskill Mountain, Margaretville __. -- Aug. 25-28 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley -....................Sept. 1-4 
Cayuga, Moravia ..-- 0... 2.22.22 222.222 Sept. 1-3 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk ...........................Sept. 1-4 
Chemung, Elmira .... -................-...--.Sept. 14-18 
Chenango, Norwich................-...-.....--- Sept. 14 
Clinton, Plattsburg............ a 1 waigenpiaacdetan Sept. 8-11 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill .....:...................Sept. 21-4 
Columbia, Chatham.......................-.-.. Sept. 1-4 
Columbia, Hudson .............................Sept. 15-17 
Cortland, Cortland ...-........-..--22. 2222... Aug. 25-28 
Cuba, Cuba... --22 222. ee Sept. 15-18 
Delaware, Delhi ._...__. Sept. 8-11 
Delaware Valley, Walton... . Sept. 14 
Deposit, Deposit ..............--.....22-.--.---- Sept. 1-4 
Dryden, Dryden............-...-...-...-...--- Sept. 15-17 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie.___................... Sept 1-4 
Erie, Hamburg... ............ .......-..-,------Sept. 8-ll 
Essex, Westport._.....-..---.....--..---.------- Sept. 1-4 
Franklin, Malone........... -... .-.2.2.------- Sept. 22-55 
Franklinville, Franklinville __...............- Aug. 25-28 
Fulton, Johnstown._...-......-...2..2--..2..--- Sept. 1-4 
Genesee, Batavia._....... Sept. 21-24 
Gorham, Reed Corners .... .................--... Aug. !-3 
Gouverneur, Gouverneur.-_..._.___ --Aug. 25-28 
Greene, Cafro._.............. ---- Aug. 18-20 
Hemlock Lake, Hemlock... ----Sept. 29-Oct. 1 








Ontario, Ca dai; 
Orange, Middletown Sept. 15-18 
Orleans, Albion.........................--...-. Sept. 17-19 








Oswegatchie, Ogdensburg.................-___. Sept. 1-4 
Oswego, Fulton ..............-2.--.---.--.-. Sept. 15-18 
Palmyra, Paimyra...............-----...-..... Sept. 24-26 
Phoenix, West Pheenix._..............-....... Sept. 22-25 


Prattsburg, Prattsburg._......._.............Sept. 15-17 
Prattsville, Prattsville................._......Sept. 8-10 
Putnam, Carmel........ ..............-----...- 


Racquette-St. Regis, Potsdam...... 
Rensselaer, Nassau................... 
Rensselaer. West Sand Lake...........__. 
Richfield Springs, Richfield Springs 
Riverside, Greene __........-..._...... 











Rockland, New City ae 
Rockland, Orangeburg .....................-.. Sept. 7-11 
St. Lawrence, Canton.._.. .................-..Sept. 15-18 
Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek..._............._.. Aug. 25-28 
Saratoga Ballston Spa......................._.. Sept. 1-4 
chenevus Valley, Schenevus __.............. Aug. 18-20 
Schoharie, Schoharie _.......................--. Sept. 1-4 
Schuyler, Watkins ___.... --ee--------- Sept. 8-11 






Seneca, Waterloo._..._...-..-.....22...---.-. Sept. 22-24 
Sidney, Sidney................2--2.-222---2 Sept. 15-18 








Silver Lake, Perry.......................- Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Steuben, Bath -.........................---Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Steuben Southern, Troupsburg ..-............. Sept. 1-4 
Suffolk, Riverhead.____...................... Sept. 15-18 
Sullivan, Monticello -.... -........ -....... Aug. 25-28 
Tioga Northern, Newark Valley._...........- Sept. 8-10 
(ON SESE ee ee Sept. 1-3 
Tompkins. Ithaca._...._......-.-..2.-------- Aug. 25-28 
Ulster, Ellenville._......................-..... Aug. 25-28 
Union, Trumansburg... ........ -..............Sept. l-4 
Vernon, Vernon....._.. ....----.....--------.- Sept. 22-23 
Warren, Warrensburg.-_-........ EE RAP is Hie Sept. 15-18 
Washington, Sandy Hill___.._.. ...-----....... Aug. 5-28 
Wayme, Lyons... -... 8) on eee Sept. 23-26 
Westchester, White Plains _... __.__.... Sept. 28-Oct. 3 
Wyoming, Warsaw..--.....--.-..--.-..-..--. Sept. 14-16 
Yates, Penn Yan....-....-...-.. .... ..-.........- Sept. 1-4 
MAINE, 
Androscoggin, Livermore Falls.............. Aug. 25-27 
Aroostook, Presque Isle__.-..........-.-...-.. Sept. 8-10 
Bristol, Bristol Mills ........ .....-..----...--.2- Oct. 6-8 
Bridgton, Bridgton.--............. -....-.-.-- Sept. 22-24 
Cumbe: land, Gorham.-..........._............ Sept. 8-16 
Cumberland, Harrison -_.-.................-- Sept. 29, 30 
Cumberland, W. Cumberland.._.__.. .......- Sept. 29, 30 
E. Maine, Bangor -_.......-...-...---.---------. Aug. 25-28 
E. Somerset, Hartland... Sept. 17-19 
Franklin, Farmington -......................Sept. 1-17 
Franklin North, Phillips ........--........--.. Sept. 9-11 
Hancock. Ellsworth.-_-.............-.-..-------- Sept. 1-3 
Kennebec, Readfield .__..-_..---.......---.-.. Sept. 22-24 
Weieens © Wem se se adi Sept. 22-24 
Linco)n, Damariscotta.. _.................Sept. 29-Oct. l 
Madawaska, Madawaska...-...... --....-...-...-- 7 


Osipee Valley, Cornish.-...... ....--..-..-... 
I I no irses an ine occ cewe onodace 
Oxford, Andover._._........-.... -.---.--- 
Oxford, SB. Parte... .... ........02050-205---é0s- 
Piscataquis, Foxcroft... ..-..--.-.--.---.-- 
Shapleigh and Acton, Acton___.-...... 


Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe.. ....... -..-. 
West Washington, Cherryfield............... 
W. Penobscot, Exeter._..............-.-. 
W. Oxford, Fryeburg..............-..-.-. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Coos, Lancaster -.---....-.-.-....------.----.-. Sept. 1-3 
Laconia Grange, Laconia ......-.........-.-..-- Sept. 7-10 
Nashua, Nashua -__.-.....-.-....--...--.....-.-. Sept. 7-10 


















Oak Park, Greenfield... ..-........-.-.---.-.-. Sept. 15-17 
Rochester, Rochester..-............-...--.---- Sept. 22-25 
VERMONT. 
Addison, Middlebury --.-......-.--- ..--.------. Sept. 1-4 
Brattleboro, Conn. Valley...--.......-.--. Sept. 40-Oct. I 
Battenkili Valley, Manchester----..........-- Sept. 7-12 
KIhradford, Bracford -_--..-.....-..--..----.---- Aug. 25-27 
Caledonia, St. Johnsbury-.-_-..............--- Sept. 15-17 
Caledonia Grange, E. Hardwick .............--- Sept. 20 
Dog River Valley, Northfield.............-.-. Sept. 15-17 
Franklin, Sheldon Junction -__..-...-..-..---- Sept. 1-3 
Lamoille Valley, Morrisville.__...........--- Sept. 22-24 
Memphremagog, Newport. ..- ..- fisapsibediic 
Orleans, Barton. .............------------------- Sept. 9-12 
CR WIONE, CONE na. 5 ng noe nnn snc eves nsnee-55-= 
Ryegate and Wells River, So. Ryegaté....... Sept. 9-10 
‘Springfield, Springfield__......-...-.-.-.- .... Sept. 15-16 
‘Waits River Valley, East Corinth --.... Aug. 31-Sept. 5 
Washington, Washington...-....-....-----.--. Sept. 15-17 
Western Vermont, Fair Haven -......-...--.Sept. 15-18 
Windsor, Woodstock ..............--..------- Sept. 22-24 
Winooski Valley, Waterbury ---. ...-.---.--- Sept. 15-17 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury, Amégbury---. .....-.-..-..--- Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Barnstable, Barnstable -_...-..._......_..--..-.. Sept. 1-3 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge --..-.-...---.--. Sept. 15-16 
Bristol, Taunton -.-......-----------------.----Sept. 22-25 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont._.-.....--.-..- Sept. 17-18 
Eastern Hampden, Palmer!!:: .......-...... ....Oet. 9-10 
Essex, Peabody--.. .....---:--. ------<4--+.--+- Sept. 22-24 
. Franklin, Greenfield Sept. 23-24 
Hampshire, Amherst -.---..--.--------------- Sept. 22-23 
Hampshire, Northampton ---..-..-...---.------- Oct. 7-8 
Highland, Miadlefield -.....-.....- cides thsied Poros ag 9-10 
Millside, Cummington .......... ... ......s.-.- Sept. 23-30 
Hingham, Hingham .-.,.............-.----.-.---Sept. 29-30 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams ...-.......--.---- Sept. 7-9 
Housatonic, Great Barrington ._........Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Mass. Horticultural, Boston .....--.---.- ----Oct. 6,7 
Marshfield. Marshfield -.......-............... Aug. 26-28 
Martha’s Vineyard, W. Tisbury-........--.. Sept. 22-22 
Middlesex North, Lowell.............------- Sept. 10-12 
Middlesee South, Framingham..-- ...--..... Sept. 22-23 
Nantucket, Nantucket........ .....-.-.------- Aug. 26, 27 
Oxford, Oxford.... «... Sept. 16, 11 
Plymouth, Bridgewater ..--......-. -..-------Sept. 16-18 
Spencer, Spener-.-------.---.----------------- Sept. 24-25 
Union. Blandford.... ..--Sept. 16,17 
Wakefield, Wakefield..-:.-..-- -Sept. 15-18 
Wey mouth, South Weymouth... ..-Sept. 17-19 
Worcester, Worcester...........-. .--- ..-------Sept. 7-10 
Worcester, East Clinton---~..........---.----- Sept. 16-18 
Worcester Northwest, Athol ..............---- Sept. 7-8 
Worcester South, Sturbridge. ....-...-..-.-.Sept. 13-18 
Worcester West, Barre.....---..--.--..-----.--. OCt.J-2 
RHODE ISLAND. | 
Washington, West Kingston... .......-...--- Sept. 8 
CONNECTICUT. 
Branford, Branford snes Sept. 7-9 
Chester, Chester... .--. .--- .-------------- . oenene--OCt. & 
Danbury, Danbury... -Oct. 5-10 
Guilford, Guilford _....---.--.---.- : Sept. +0 
Lyme Grange, Hamburg... ..--.-.. .--<--------Sepi. 24 
New London, Norwieb....°......-..--.---.-.Sept. 1-17 
Orange, Orange... -.-------.-------------- -;-- Sept. 16-13 
Patuam, Putnam..--.....-.. -.-------. ---------- Sept. 1-3 
tafford Springs, Stafford Springs....-.-:-. .- .Vet. 6-8 
8Union (Mouroe, ete.,) Huntington..-...... Sept. 23, 24 
-Windham, Brooklyn.__-....--.-.--- -- korean - Sept. 22-24 
Woodstock, South Woodstock. Sept. 116 



















































































. Visit Bee Exhibit 


: let us 
we 5 deaiity of wire in The Paar. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


construc- 











FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 





for the right man. E. 


ANTED—A fact te American man for farm 

ust be teamster and a hustler. 
References required. 
ady work 





ttermak is 
position. MONSON CREAMERY, Monson, Mass. 





ANTED—A ven cocpemmnantet girl or middle-aged 
housework in a small private 
mveniences. Salar 
Address BOX 102, East Northfield, 


pie per 





ANTED-—At once. competent. single man on milk 
route. Permanent position to right man. Must 
a good gather Apply with reference, S. D. NEW: 





Herkimer, Herkimer... ........................ Sept. 7-9 
Hornelisville, Hornellsville................_.. Aug. 24-28 
Jefferson, Watertown...............-.-...-_.. Sept. 11.14 
Lewis, Lowville..................2..22. Sent Sid Aug. 25-28 
Monroe, Brockport... ..................------ Sept. 23-26 
Montgomery, Fonda ...-.........-......---.. Sept. 14-17 
Morris, Morris.............---.......-.--. Sept. 20-Oct. 1 
Naples, Naples__........-..........-....--..-- Sept. 22-24 
Newark, Newark ........--.--..2 222222222222. oe Oct. 1-3 
Niagara, Lockport «daa Sept. 17-19 
Oneida, Rome...-.........-........-.........-Sept. H-18 
Oneonta, Oneonta._.......-......._... Sept. 14-17 } 


Good talkers. ia man for all-round farm work. 
references. 
in family. J. H. NELSON, 





ANTED—Man and wife. teamster and housework. 
ween Oe 8. $3. EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon- 





ANTED — Immediately. .good farm hand, 
milker and teamster and sober. 
80 — house girl, $3 per week. 
it, Mass. 


good 
er month. 
- BARNES, 





“Mast be good te — ba s 
d teams’ 


rge poult farm. 
L. HAYWARD, 





15 to 17, good milker. Lng | wages. 
ITNEY, Westminster Depot, M: seat 





isa good milker. C. E 
ass. 


man for isomers farm work, who 
. CALDWELL, Beverly, 





GIRL to do housework i= fone of four. No 


children or invalids. ,» Gorham, 





OREMAN on dairy farm. Good place for a worker. 
Give full details i, first letter. 
ARM, South Framingham, Mass.: 


PROSPECT 





OR SALE—A handsome young shenoughared mare 


a@ winner bred - He ry Iii — in .50 





pe a sound ber poten oe oe 
old; sound and perfectly reliable. Cay able 2.00 
"REUBE FRONEFI LD. Van Wert, 0. _— 


romptor, seven 





inbred Gambetta Wilk 
Red Wilkes stallion ; sound ; can beat 2.20. Woutd 
take draft — in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 





OR SALE—Three coaches, 
cheap. Address LOCK 


ood as new. Will sell 
X 723, Covington, O. 





Class green pacers. 


R SAl.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind, 





gg — - shares, with a and Fy 
or! ‘oreman on 
G C. CREIGHTON, Pratts, N. H. prep perae ees 





Xs BALE Five black 
WELL, Viocennes, ina. 


& jacks, 14 to 5 ie bande, 3 tos 
to $300. . Me- 








ANTED—To hire till Dec. 1 or lon 
farm, an American, single, tempera‘ 

@ first-class milker, teamster, able to run eR... 
a etc. Board with the family. J. 
EST., 166 Vernon Street, Worcester, Mass. 


er, = Fonm 4 
age 


S. PE RY 





NTED—Young or middle-aged Protestant woman 
for general housework in family of three adults, 
= right house x -- ag a ‘ 

r erson. Write for ticulars, stating wages. 
ITE Andover, ce i ° 


home 





ANTED—Reliable boy on poultry ranch. 
Good place tor right boy. 
Box 105° Da height and tae expected to start with. 


No to- 
State 





TED—Reliable man for farm work. 
A nderetann milking and general farm § work. 
RGE T. CLARK, Beacon Falls, Ct. 


Must 





ANTED—A first-class <heccamakers. 
positi M. 
h Street, New Haven, Ct. 


ermanent 
UBBELL, 137 





ANTED—Man on farm, married or singl 
or come for pactroukere. Tenement. 
prwercater: Bristol, C 


le. Write 
ILLIAM 





ANTED—Single man for 
perate, good milker. E. 


meral farm work. Tem- 
. CUTTS, Milford, N. H 





ed man for general farm work 
MING, Cornish Centre, N. 


H. 





More_ information 
EASTERN POULTRYMAN, 





IEGISTERED Chester White P 
wetier. Petes &5 to $10 each. Sire and Jam 
. HOW, Worcester, Mass. 


weeks old. 





vg —— for an agricultural college. 
had experience with fitting show 





Execater’s Sale ef Real Estate. 


License of Probate Court at East Cam- 
“bridge, in the County of Middlesex, Masx., Sept. 
will bé sold in Holliston, in said 
by public aucticn on Monday, Aug. 10th, 1903, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon: - 
The Lucy M. Drake Homestead, consisting of 
a two-story house of nine rooms, with two acres 
nd and a good variety of apple trees and 
a" acres of wood and pasture 
situated on a good street within twelve minutes 
walk of good schools, the bamveoss ce —s of the 
town, steam and bes ty -.. 


Become os the Estat- of 
Holliston, July 22, 1903. 


County, 


adjoining, 


If cash. 





to be held at 

diesex, on the first d 
1908, at nine o’clock in. the f 
, if any you have, why the same 


ee | is hereby directed 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88.: 
PROBATE COURT. 
| To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 


persons estate of 
ese CUTTING, late of Weston, in said 


intestate. 
AS, petition has been presented to 
ee 


at a Probate 
said Count 

ber, A. D. 
to show 


not 


his ataflon 


be 





PLP UASEs 


eA 
























































SS 














Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
BABY’S KNITTED JACKET, 

Materials—Two and one-half skeins of 
three-thread white Saxony, 1 pair of bone | passages. 
needles No. 1, one fine bone crochet hook. 
For border us@ 1 skein of pink or blue 
three-thread Saxony. 

This jacket is knitted in one piece, sewed 
up under the arms and along sleeves, and is 





finished with acrocheted border in the crazy | from three to five weeks. Under the most 
, careful medical treatmen: it is often impos- 
With white cast on 102 stitches for lower | sible to shorten its duration. And it not 
unnaturally further depresses the unlucky 

ist row—One plain, (*) make three | sufferer to realize by experience that each 
stitches out of the next stitch by seaming }, | fresh attack makes him more susceptible to 


stitch. 
part of back. 


knitting 1 and seaming 1, all in the same | the slightest infection. 
stitch (this forms a little knob). Then knit 


2d row—Piain knitting. 
3d row—One plain, (*) knit 3 together, | duces violent sneezing in much 


repeat from (*) across the row, knitting 
the last stitch on needle. 


4th row—Plain knitting. among men than among women. 


stitches on each end for sleeve; having 204 | ing as old age comes on. 
stitches on the needle. Knit 44 inches more. 


spond. 
knobs. 


needle. 


sleeve for cuff. Make 9 rows of crazy stitch. seldom heard of. 
Sew up sleeve and under-arm seam and turn 
cuff back half-way.” 

Border around jacket—Make 4 rows of away from our surroundings. 


making an extra group of crazy stitch. for all of us. 


rows of single crochet. of air at the seaside or in the mountains 


3d row—Makea row of double crochet in | yi1) often cut short an attack. As the great 
every other single crochet with a chain object in change of air isto remove the cause 


between each. Finish witha row of crazy | of irritation, it is hardly necessary to say 
stitch. that the utmost care must be taken to choose 
Draw a ribbon through holes at neck. —_/ g place with the proper climatic conditions. 
To Work Crazy Stitch—Make chain 4 resort should be selected where the pa- 
length required (this is just crazy stitch ; of tient is removed as much as possible from 
course it is told above how you will start it the source of infection, namely, fields. Cliffs 
for the jacket. ) Now 3 double in the third or high rocks will help to keep away the 
titch from the hook and 1 single in the wind which may blow from the land laden 
sixth stitch from the hook. This is done to | y itp pollen. 
fasten the shell. Chain 3, make 3doublein| The seaside isa cure for many cases of 
same stitch with the single crochet; fasten | nay fever. Preference should be given to 
shell as before with 1 single in the third from places where the wind blows chiefly off the 
the shell; continue in this way to end of sea, bringing the pure ozone breezes unladen 
chain. Turn. with any source of irritation. As a matter 
2d row—Chain 3, make 3 double in last | of fact, the further a patient can get away 
single made in first row, fasten this shell by from land itself the greater is his chance of 
1 single in the point of the next shell.! ..caning. {fhe is fortunate enough to be 
Chain 3, make 3 double in the next space | ane to take refuge in a yacht or sailing 
formed by a chain of 3 stitches; fasten with ship during the critical period, or even to 
1 single in the next point; repeat to end | cet well out to sea for a few days, he will 
of row. Repeat second row until work is | cain immediate relief from discomfort. 
completed. Eva M. NILEs. But what about the less fortunate major- 
SicSe ity, who cannot run away at a moment’s 
Praise Your Wife. notice from the all-absorbing task of earn- 
Praise your wife, man; for pity’s sake, | ing their bread and butter? However 
praise your wife when she deserves it! It | severely he may suffer, the town-bound 
won’t injure her any, though it may frighten | slave must stick at his post till he drops, 
her some from its strangeness. If you wish | unless he wishes to be hustled aside in the 
to make and keep her happy, give her a lov- | battle of life. The only advice to these 
ing word occasionally. If she takes pains | luckless beingsis to “lie low” for a time. 
to make you something pretty, don’t take it | Make up your minds to avoid all country 
with only: expeditions, and confine yourselves as much 
“‘ Yes, it is very pretty. Won’t you hand | as possible to the centre of towns. If prac- 
me my paper? ”’ ticable, it is wiser to avoid going out of 
It will take you only a moment’s time to | doors in the hotter parts of the day. When 
kiss her and tell her she is the best wife in | @ preliminary attack comes on, the mascu- 
town. You will find it to be a paying in- | line patient should at once try the effect of 
vestment—one which will yield you a large | smoking tobacco. The smoking of a cigar the 
return in increased care and willing labor | last thing at night has staved off many a 
fer your comfort. Loving praise will| threatened paroxysm from men who are 
lighten labor wonderfully, and should be | subject to the malady. Fortunately, per- 
freely bestowed. haps, for many victims of our sex, there 
I called on a friend one day and found her | are other remedies which are well known to 
up to her eyes in work. “Oh dear,” she | give relief. Some doctors now believe in 
said, ‘‘this is one of my bad days: every- | the virtue of inhalations of steam. To each 
thing goes wrong, and I haven’t got a thing | pint of boiling water should be added 
done!” twelve drops of creosote, or if preferred, 
“* Let me help you,”’ I said. the same quantity of camphor, and eighteen 
** No, no,” she replied, gently pushing me | drops of pure alcohol. Others have gained 
into the sitting-room. ‘I’m going to leave | great relief by taking homeopathic doses of 
everything and rest a while; but I must just | tincture of nux vomica three times a day. 
wipe up this slop first.” pointing toan ugly | There are various other alleviations to be 
spot which disfigured the pretty oilcloth. tried during the asthmatic attacks, such as 
Just us she stooped to do it, her husband inhaling chloroform or taking small doses 
came in; he didn’t see me, but went | of sal volatile ; but it is wiser not to attempt 
straight to his wife. One quick lift, and he | these remedies except under the advice of a 
placed her on her feet. and, taking the cloth | medical man.—Commercial Advertiser. 
from her hand, wiped up the spot himself. The Scie a oe of Bolling. 
“There, busy-bee,”’ he said, “you have 
done enough today. You tired yourself all One hundred years 7 Her a cee 
out getting my favorite dinner. Now, I pointed out that in Munich, where his 
think 1’d leave the rest till tomorrow.” experiments in cookery were made, water 
I spoke to him then, and he sat with me a boiled at 2094°, on account of its elevation, 
few moments before going down town. | While in London it ae at oo aa ae 
Shortly after my friend came 1n, looking | ™#8, according to Bridget, t ng 
very much amused. water is hotter in London when it boils. 
“TI guess I was in the dumps,” she said, She thinks that to boil a thing the only way 
laughing, “ fur I’ve finished; and every- is to boil it hard; the more the water spouts 
thing has gone swimmingly since E—— from her double boiler or splashes in 
came in.”—Anna Edwards, in United Pres- | her kettle, the more the food is being 
byterian cooked. To make the water bubble more 
“ : eas fire is needed—more fuel is consumed. If 
ae ; you can in any way succeed in the as- 
The Treatment of Hay Fever. similation by Bridget of some common 
The usual exodus to the Adirondacks and | sense in caokery your coal or gas bills will 
other hay feverless regions has begun. The|be smaller. Perhaps you might prove to 
victim of this maddening malady thinks| her by an experiment. Place a piece of 
only of flight—the best of all remedies for | meat in each of two builers—equal quan- 
one of the most distressing complaints in | tity of water and same weight of meat. 
the calendar of warm-weather woes. After the water in each has become boil- 
The worst feature, perhaps, consistsin the | ing hot, place one boiler over & small 
fact that there appears to be no permanent | flame, and the other over a red-hot cover. 
cure for the unfortunate beings who are | The latter will, of course, boil vehemently 
regularly subject to it as each summer | enough to please Bridget, and the other will 
comes round. Once it has begun to make | keep at ajcondition where the surface is 
its unwelcome appearance, the symptoms | only spasmodically rippled. She will be 
not only develop in the same environment | surprised that both meats will be thoroughly 
with unfailing punctuality, but they fre-| cooked at the same time, while the latter 
quently increase in severity year by year. | will be much better cooked. Let it be re- 
Although fortunately, the season for hay | membered that violently boiling water is no 
fever—or hay asthma, as some people aptly | better than water boiling hot.—Deshler 
call it—is limited to baying time,yet it makes | Welch, in Good Housekeeping. 


i ying thatthe “‘ cream ” of the > 
Se ae The Woman Who Swims. 


summer should be spoiled by this dis- 
figuring complaint. It is well known that| Swimming will do more to develop perfect 


the catarrh, or violent paroxysms of sneez- | health in women than any other form of 
ing, that are the distinctive feature of an | exercise. It develops the whole body sym- 
attack, is brought on by the odor of certain | metrically, loosens the joints, gives free 
kinds ofgrasses. Theinfluence of the pollen | action to the limbs. It increases the iung 
seizes those once liable to hay fever in such | capacity, inducing deep breathing ; straight- 
anacute way that it is almost impossible | eng the frame, throwing the chest. forward 
to procure immunity from an attack during | and the shoulders back. The woman who 
the grass-growing season. The mere direc- tine gains all this, and in the gaining has 
tion of the wind, blowing the germs from a | much pleasure. 
distant field, is sufficient to prove the excit-| In the water she’ is suspended, without 
ing cause. There are caseson record where | the least hindrance to the motion of her 
contact with some person who has directly | body, she can move her arms or legs in any 
come from a hayfield has proved quite | direction and bend the trunk freely. The 
enough to bring on an immediate attack. different methods of swimming, all of which 
The symptoms of the complaint are so | she will learn in time, bring into use all the 
plainly marked that they are quite unmis- } muscles of the legs and arms. 








































It is curious that a storm of dust will 
3 stitches together, and repeat from (*), | often serve to bring on a similar catarrh to 
knitting the last stitch on the needle. Turn. | those who suffer from hay fever. It irri- 

tates the mucous membrane and at once in- 
e same 
make 3 out of next stitch as before, and | way as does the pollen from hay and grass. 

It is of doubtful comfort to know that the 
victims of hay fever are more common 
Many 

These four rows form the pattern. The | medical men believe that the malady is in- 
entire jacket, with the exception of the | herited, and that it is, consequently, found 
border, is knit in this pattern, which must | jin several members of the same family. It 
be understood without further reference. | js distinctly a disease of youth, generally 
Knit to a depth of 44 inches. Then cast 51 | oommencing in early years and disappear- 


It may not be generally known that hay 
Leave 80 stitches each end of sleeves and fever is essentially a malady of the upper 
bind off the intervening stitches for the | .+ 4+, of society. Its victims are not only 
neck. Make one front after the following mainly recruited from people of refined and 
directions and then make the other to corre- | wuitnred surroundings, but .usually include 
many noted for their intellectual achieve- 
Front—Knit 4 rows, which is 2 rows of ments. The history of the complaint seems 
to prove that the more highly the nerves 
Increase 1 stitch every other row at the are cultivated by mental pressure, the more 
neck until there are 92 stitches on the! ,ascentible is the system to attacks of this 
; catarrh. Henry Ward Beecher and Daniel 

Knit 3inches. For the sleeve bind off 51! webster were victims of the painful mal- 
stitches, and with the remaining 41 stitches ady. It is fortunate, however, that the ca- 
knit the front for 44 inches more, and bind prices of fate for once are kind enough to 
off. spare the majority of those who are most 
With crochet hook and colored Saxony exposed to the infection of the grass seed. 
make a row of 36 single crochet across/ 4 jase among farmers or laborers 18 very 


The best method of cutting short an 
attack is to play the coward and simply run 
Unfortu- 
crazy stitch, widening at corners in front by nately, this drastic treatment is not possible 
: But whenever it can be man- 
Around neck of jacket with color make 2 aged by hook or by crook, a week’s change 























































Work all together lightly until well biended, 
out on the moulding board and 
we 


. Grease a baking pan and put the 
spreading the under layer lightly with butter. 







restricted motions that she is forced to 
make ordinarily, the knees together and the 
little jerky strokes of the arms and legs. 
She soon sees the folly of this, however, 
and in time acquires the long, sweeping, 
graceful stroke of legs and arms which 
comes to the proficient swimmer by practice. 

Who has ever watched the actions of u 
professiona) swimmer and noted the lung 
sweep of the iimbs, the recovery of the arms 
for the new stroke, and the wide, powerful 
swing of the legs, without a desire to acquire 
a little skill and power, combined with a 
a grace of motion.—Macfadden’s Maga- 
zine. 


berries. Serve warm with powdered sugar and 
plain or whipped cream. 


Hints to Housekeepers. 





















a delicious salad. 
with it. 
To make a delectable dessert for six people 


















butter, two eggs, half a cupful of milk, 1} cupfuls 
of flour and one large teaspoonful of 






until hght. Then mix the two together with the 













deep pudding dish, put the fruit in the bottom, 
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Why One Foot is Lerger then the 
Other. 

** The question of which foot to: fit first is 
an important one to us,’’ said the shve sales- 
man, as he tugged to get a small pair of 
Oxfords on a large foot. “It may seem 
strange to you, but it is rarely that we do 
not experience some trouble in fitting one 
foot while the other is easily covered. A 
popular belief obtains that the left foot of 
every person is the hardest to fit, and con- 
sequently, many shce clerks always try a 
shoe on that foot first. Itis not true, how- 
ever, according to my observation, that 
there is any inflexible rule as to which 
foot to try first. It is true, nevertheless, 
that in a majority of cases if you succeed in 
fitting the left foot you will have no trouble 
with the right. My practice is to try both 
feet before I pronounce a pair of shoes a 
perfect fit. Then I am sureof avoiding any 
mistake growing out of peculiarities of foot 
formation. No two persons have feet 
formed exactly alike, and the shoe salesman 
who thinks soand is governed accordingly 
will meet with many complaints. 

‘* For some time I pondered over the prob- 
lem of fitting shoes to feet, and especially as 
to why the left foot should be considered the 
standard by which to be governed. The 
only rational theory I have ever been able 
to evolve is a very simple one when you 
come to consider it. Nine out of ten per- 
sons you meet are right-handed, as we say. 
About one person in ten, or perhaps the per 
cent. is even less than that, uses his left 
hand. If you will observe persons who use 
the right hand when they are standing and 
talking, they invariably rest their weight on 
theleft foot. And vice versa, a left-handed 
person will rest his or her weight on the 
right foot. The result is that with right- 
handed persons the left foot is probably a 
fraction larger than the right foot, and the 
shoe clerk must inevitably find this to bea 
fact sooner or later—New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 














thrée-quarters of an hour. Serve with the above 
described sauce. 
An old camper gives this recipe for a fly and 









skin when insec.s are ravenous. 














the original gold by using one of the cheap gilts 






nish. 
Some people actually attract illness to them- 










feel sure that if they should happen to get their 
feet wet they would soon be sick with pneumo- 
nia or influenza. If they happen to be in a 
draught for a few minutes, they are confident 
dire results will follow. They will have chills or 
sore throat. If they cough a little they have 
dreadful visions of consumption. Is it notin the 
family? They thus fix images of sickness in the 
mind, and so lessen its power of resistance to 
disease and make the body more susceptible to 
the very things they fear. 

The ice-cream sandwiches sold from push-carts 
furnish a hi: t for the family table. Why not 
sponge cake cut into squares with all the crust 
cut off and squares of ice-cream between? 
Whipped cream would be an addition. 

Green bananas are easily procurable, and if 
cooked as in Cuban kitchens, they can scarcely 
be distinguished from Saratoga chips. The fruit 
is sliced thin ana fried in smoking-hot olive oil 
or the usual hot lard. 

In choosing a wall paper for a small room the 
effect of space can be secured if a pattern with a 
perspective is selected. Any designin whicha 
part of the pattern seems to stand out will give 
this effect, though care must be had not to have 

oo bold or too large a figure. 

Summer squash is a delicate vegetable, and 
one not served often enough on the average 
table. It contains little real nutriment, but is 
one of those vegetables whose mission itis to 
assist digestion of other food, and to afford that 
variety which helps the appetite. Here is one 
way of cooking it. Two squashes will suffice for 
an ordinary family. Wash and pare them and 
cut into square pieces. Put the pieces into boil 
ing water and cook for twenty or thirty minutes. 
Drain off every drop of water and beat with a 
potato masher until quite smooth. Stir into the 
squash a small cupful of milk, a tablespoonful of 
melted butter, two beaten eggs, pepper and salt. 
Better still, stir all these together, and add to the 
squash after mixing. Turn into a buttered dish, 
sprinkle with breadcrumbs and bits of butter, 
and bake. 

All sorts of stings—whether from wasps, bees, 
hornets or bumbleb should be sucked, to 
remove as much poison as possible; then have a 
slice of acid fruit, apple, tomato or peach, or a 
crushed berry, or grape, either ripe or green, 
bound lightly tothe wound. If the pain is very 
severe after a minute take off the fruit, wash the 
sting in warm water, and bathe it well in alcohol. 
Then wet a folded linen rag in either alcohol or 
vinegar, and bind on the sting. If neither alco- 
hol, vinegar nor fruit of any sortis at hand, try 
a bruised plantain leaf. Change the application, 
whatever it is, every ten minutes until the pain 
subsides.—Good Housekeeping. 


Fasbion Motes. 


e®e The number of brown hats among the latest 
importations is notable, and is an indication of 
the vogue that color is destined to become when 
the next fashions are shown. A charming hat of 
deep tan-colored straw is bent into a three-cor- 
nered shape almost like a Continental army hat. 
A bandeau of brown ribbon lifts it from the hair, 
and a dashing cockade of brown ostrich tips and 
an aigrette trims the hat on the left side. 

e®%e A white parasol is the prettiest of adjuncts 
to a summer gown, but as a sunshade it is a 
distinct failure, and the woman who buys one 
for practical purposes as well as for adornment 
makes a mistake. She is sure to be the warmest 
looking one of a group, as the glare of the sun 
through a white parasol is greatly intensified. 
The same is true of pale blue and pink parasols. 
The greens are better, the dark shades being 
coolest of all. Black chiffon parasols are also 
cool, and are light to hold—an additional recom- 
mendation. 

o%, A pretty suit of white holland or dress linen 
has a box-plaited skirt and waist, the latter hav- 
ing all the plaits stitched flat. It blouses a little 
all around. The belt, collar, cuffs and sleeve 
caps of this gown are piped with rather bright 
blue, and are trimmed with small silver buttons. 
Under the flat stole collar falls a tie with long 
ends of blue linen ornamented with large, grad- 
uated disks of white, hand-sewn. 

a*e A perfectly-made lace waist is as much of a 
satisfaction to wear or to behold as an inferior 
garment of the same description is dowdy and 
distressing. An interlining of two or more thick- 
nesses of chiffon is almost a necessity. A costly 
example of a well-conceived white lace waist is of 
a lace resembling point de Venise and has a sort 
of a spider web pattern. It is interlined with 
chiffon, and is quite bare of ornamentation. The 
seams, including those that join the sleeves to 
the body, are put together with fine nainsook 
seaming. A line of the seaming also joins the 
soft stock collar. 

e*. A gorgeous boa isin a fiat stole shape and 
is very long. It is made of fine black ostrich 
feathers, with white marabout, almost as airy as 
swansdown for a lining. The ends of the boa are 
long fringes of the black and white feathers. 

e*, Another feather boa keeps the popular 
round shape. It is made of lilac ostrich feathers, 
and shades from the palest to very deep tones 
around the face. With this regal boa goes a hat 
of lilac straw, in a Gainsborough shape. It is 
loaded with purple lilacs, and has a scarf of 
lilac ribbon extending to the turned-up back of 
the hat, where it is tied in a large bow. 

e®, Shaded feathers of light tints were shown 
in profusion. Palest sky-blue, tipped with white, 
lilac shaded into pink, cream into golden yellow, 
yellow into brown were examples. 

es Birds and wingsure not popular this sum- 
merin Paris. Nevertheless, they are prophecied 
for this country this fall. The Millinery Trade 
Review describes a number of bird-trimmed hats, 
a striking example being a flat hat of white 
straw, bordered somewhat deeply with velvet 
embossed in an Egyptian pattern, and curiously 
variegated in color. A lace scarf, arranged ina 
big flat bow, almost covers the rest of the plat- 
eau, and on this bow is placed a pale-pink ibis, 
its wings extended on each side of its flattened 
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Pull the Lower Jaw for Whooping Cough. 


Jacob Sobel gives the resu)ts of his own 
experience with the paroxysms of whooping 
cough treated by pulling the lower jaw 
downward and forward. Pulling the lower 
jaw downward and forward controls the 
paroxysms of whooping cough in most in- 
stances and most of the time. The method 
is more successful in older children 
than in younger ones and _ infants. 
In cases without a whoop the ex- 
piratory spasm with its asphyxia is 
generally overcome, and in those with a 
whoop the latter is prevented. It is as suc- 
cessful as any single drug, or even more so. 
Mothers should be instructed in its use 
sothat attacks, especially at night,'might be 
arrested. The manipulation is harmless 
and painless. Its only contraindication is 
the presence ot food in the mouth or cesoph- 
agus, Patients thus treated are less likely 
to suffer from complications and sequele 
than those treated only medicinally. It is 
advisable to try this method in other spas- 
modic coughs and laryngeal spasms.—New 
York Medical Record. 
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Domestic Hints. 
CUCUMBERS, A LA POULETTE. 
Cut cucumbers into: scollops about an inch in 
diameter, put them into a basin witha tablespoon- 
ful of salt, and twice .that jproportion of vinegar 
and allow them to steep in this for several hours. 
Then pour off allthe moisture from the cucum- 
bers, and put them into a stewpan with 
two ounces of fresh butter, a little grated 
nutmeg and a dessertspoonful of pounded 
sugan, and set them to simmer very quietly 
over a slow fire until they become quite 
tender; this will require about half an hour. 
The butter must then be poured off, and a 
gravy spoonful of veloute sauce added; simmer 
che cucumbers over the fire for a few minutes, 
finish by incorporating with them a leason of four 
yolks of eggs, mixed with half a ill of cream, a 
spoonful of chopped and parboiled parsley and 
juice of half a lemon; dish them up with fleurons, 
and serve. 
COQUILLES OF SWEETBREADS, A LA DREUX. 


Cut four blanched sweetbreads into small 
slices, and stew them in a saucepan with half an 
ounce of good butter, half a glassful of white 
wine, and three tablespoonfuls of mushroom 
liquor. Reduce them for ten minutes,then add 
a gill of veloute sauce, six minced mush- 
rooms, and two truffles cut the same. 
Seuson with haif a tablespoonful of salt, 
a@ scant teaspoonful of pepper and half a 
teaspoonful of nutmeg, and finish by adding two 
tablespoonfuls of good cream or half an ounce 
of good butter. Fill six table-shells with this; 
sprinkle them with fresh breadcrumbs; pour a 
few drops of clarified butter over them, and put 
them in the baking oven. Brown slightly for six 
minutes longer and serve ona hot dish with a 
folded napkin. 

FIGS A LA CREME. 

A very rich fruit dessert is figs a la creme. 
Steam large figs for filteen minutes, cut open at 
the widest end, and fill with a mixture of apricot 
jam and chopped English walnuts. Close the 
figs, roll in powdered sugar, and serve with 
whipped cream. 

BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 

Blackberry brandy is a good thing to keep in 
the house, and is quite easily made. Stew the 
berries until they are soft, then strain through a 
flannel bag. To each quart of juice allow a 
pound of sugar. Boil fora few minutes and skim 
carefully. When cold mix with brandy in the 
proportion of one quart to four of juice. Spices 
may be added if liked. When the blackberry 
brandy Is used a little more clear brandy may be 
mixed with it. 

RASPBERRY ROYAL. 

Three quarts of ripe, red raspberries and one 
quart of good cider vinegar. Let them stand to- 
gether twenty-four hours, then squeeze, strain and 
measure. Toeach pintof the liquid allow one 
peund of white sugar. Put all together in 4 pre- 
serving kettle and boil half an hour, skimming 
constantly until clear. When cool, add to each 
quart of the shrub a full gill of French brandy, 
bottle and seal. 

[BLACKBERRY SHORTCAKE. 






























































































































body. 

” A brilliant plaid silk for waists has a black 
warp, and the cerise and gray which are woven 
into it are so cleverly shaded as to give the illu- 
sion of a great many colors. The pattern is ar- 
ranged in large squares. 

e®e A finger purse, which is a work of art, is 
made of trown, undressed leather. The back of 
it is ornamented with an elephant’s head in dark 
silver, with carnelian eyes. The head is carved 
in high reiief, and the workmanship is exquisite. 
In the same shop is a purse and long chain of 


pond an inch, them cut into two rounds. 
of paste upon it, one on top of the other, | These have almost entirely 


Bake e _ moderate oven. Then tear the a 
apart, de the fruit into two portions, 

one lightly and sugar well, place over the lower | Walete, be My gstcd “epee ent sion a 

on top ofthis rrunge tbe untuctod quantity of | Mngere wails nn seeps down upon him who aban‘ 


Shredded lettuce with balls of cream cheese Is | is a slight clasp or 
French dressing is served | buckles are joined by slender silver chains, under Legions of angels are in the unseen... 
Ss€en wo: 


powder. Beat the butter toa cream and the eggs 


cover with the batter and bake until the batter. 
is well cooked. This will take from a half to | doors. Someof these shawisare lacey in texture, 


mosquito-banishing ointment: One part penny- 
royal, two parts castor oil and three parts fine 

has a collar of black velvet, and this appears on 
tar. Rub the mixture on exposed parts of the ar of white wool and veiling. 





without one or two white linen or mohair skirts. 


gay designs are late 


slide, and these and both 


use one pint of berries, one tablespoonful of | warm these days, but doubtless they are good re 
ng things to take tothe mountains. A pretty gray | noted. No conditions or circumstan.... ,.. 
baking | one is made afters Norfolk jacket design, the | sordid or materialzunlessthe whom th, _ 

simulated in the pattern except at | vest make them so‘by sordid and material 


straps being § 
the waist, where there are real straps to hold the 


milk and stir in the flour. Grease or butter a | knitted belt. 


e%, Very pretty are many of the light wool 


and have silk and chenille fringes. 
seem strangely out of place, but they are seen. 


e*eF or driving are sold micts of white washable 


An old frame may be made to look much like | yiq ventilated by small holes in the palm and 


The silkis a mere corselet about 
the waist and over the tops of the sleeves, but it 
gives the lace a certain solidity which enhances 


its beauty. ' 
eo”, A new development is the trimming of linen- 


colored gowns, such as pongee, tussore and 
crash, with a double piping, one-of a bright 
color and the other of black. A gown of coarse 
ecru toile has the skirt made with double box 
plaits, each outlined with a narrow piping of 
black and bright green taffeta. This ends ina 
scroll work of lace braid where the plaits end, 
just above the knees. A rosette of black and 
green is in the centre of each lace scroll. The 
sleeveless bolero is plisse, and ends above the 
waist to show a black waistband fastened with 
greenenameled buttons. There is a triple cape 
collar, each with a piping of black and green, and 
covered with lace and embroidery. Under this is 
& green cravat with long ends. The blouse and 
sleeves are of ecru lace. 

a", White muslin trimmed with narrow black 
Valenciennes lace in innumerable frillings and 
ruchings is a magpie mixture which is very strik- 
ing and becoming to fair women. 


e*e Black and white lace is being used together 
rather extensively. A utility waist of black India 
silk has a deep yoke of diamond-shaped medal- 
lions of black and white Valenciennes. They are 
set alternately, white lace alone, however, being 
used in the collar. 

«*, A pretty model for a blue linen gown has a 
skirt side-plaited in small, shallow plaits form- 
ing the paneled front gore. The plaits are 
graduated as to length, being longest on the 
sides. Above the hem is a three-inch band of 
rather coarse white linen drawn work. The 
same drawn work outlines the yoke, which is 
sharply pointed back and front and over the 
shoulders. Bands of the drawn work start from 
under the arms at the waist line and meet the 
yoke directly in the middle of the blouse. Under 
the yoke the waist is plaited to match the skirt. 
The sleeves are similarly treated. 

e*. A new glove whichis said to be growing in 
popularity has a loose wrist and no buttons. It 
differs from the old-time Biarritz by its short 
wrist only. 
a*, Pointed berthas, sometimes called hand- 
kerchief berthes, are favorite decorations for 
girls’ summer gowns. They are prettiest when 
left with the square corners drooping over the 
shoulders and the points falling front and back. 
There is no end to the decorations by which these 
berthas are varied. One of the newest ways of 
trimming them is to have a double row of hem- 
stitching, drawn work or fagoting above the nar- 
row hem, and adding at each point a lace or 
embroidery insert, grapes or a large flower orna- 
ment. 

a", Lace capes and pelerines continue to be 
very much in fashion, in spite of their costliness. 
They are sometimes made to match the gown 
with which they are to be worn, and in (hat case 
a deep cuff of the same lace is generally included 
in the set. The plainest gown is made elaborate 
by a pelerine and cuffs of handsome lace. 

«*, An example is a simple gown of blue and 
white shepherd’s plaid silk, made with a seven- 
gored skirt, the hem showing three narrow tuc<s. 
Bands of wide Irish lace about twelve inches 
long trim the skirt near the bottom of the front 
and side gores. They are sewed on vertically 
and are edged with black velvet bands. The lace 
pelerine has short ends falling a litcle below the 
waist line, and the full sleeves of the gown are 
confined in high lace cuffs. 

eee Foulard and wash-silk four-in-hand ties are 
cool and summery to wear with turn-down linen 
collars A pearl scarf-pin is properly worn in 
the tie just below the knot. } 
e®. Scarfs and white cashmere bound with 
white satin ribbon are pretty for piazza wraps. 
They are three yards long. The width of cash- 
mere admits of two of these in a three-yard 


Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 
** Let us note distinctly the significance of this 


in it; filling all the moulds of action, all the terme 


works and charities. All the conditions of our 
life are raised thus Dy the meaning He has shown 


on usin its breath. Let society roll backward, 
let infidelity deny, and, what is worse, let spuri- 
ous piety dishonor the truth; still, there is a 


acter, once entered into life and history, be 


ing and expunging one of the colors, than to get 
the character. of Jesus, which is the real gospel, 
out of the world.”—Horace Bushnell. 


the one great need of each individual, is the 
Jesus. The perspective of nineteen hundred 


ing achievement of this personal holiness for 
every man and wuman. 


just the degree to which he lives God’s 
life—the divine life, and in the degree to 
which he is living the divine life does he 


be lived today as well as after death, in 








quarter of a pound of butter which has been 
washed and placed 





the once | The exalted ideal inspires; the low sta 

Popalar pique skirt, which was always rather | depresses. Aun invincible energy swee), j, 
- All varieties of models are seen, | stantly through the atmosphere to s),.:. — 

from the plsin strapped skirt to wear with shirt him who allies himself with his...” 


os Girdles of flowered silks in light colors and nobler ideals, and substitutes for then ihe 
importations. They have | mere selfish, the common-place, or th. :, 


buckles back and front, many of them of silver | The “ Choos» ye this day whom ,. 
richly enamelea and jewel set. In shape they| serve” is no merely abstract phra: 
are long and narrow. On each side of the girdle | trick of rhetoric. Every hour is an hour of 


shawls to be worn on summer evenings out of 


e% Velvet collars on linen walking dresses | the meaning He has shown to be in they 


A mauve linen gown has a velvet shawl collar of | Might not one, wi : 
@ like color, but a white linen long-coated suit —_ upon this oa arp dwell for 


and by no means perfect, except in color, and | all that is selfish and false is cart ¢ 
with small balls of the metal. The ee Now, however exalted a definitio, »; rs 
fringes. It ican opulent litle affair, and would | Prevent daily life this may seem to1,.. i 
nn Ba — in no sense an impossible one — 
1 floured. Roll out to the thick- | be @ lovely touch for a black or violet gown. 
ete She beunne® Wardveley ta hagdly complete quality of his life, the more stimu! ite 


a The nore 


exalted is one’s standard for the 
ating it is, 
idard 


est 


bitteag 


ideals. A force that disintegrates ani ; 


iis 
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destiny. Every hour is an hour of Chi 


surrounding humanity. Not one though: 
aspiration, one prayer, is unheard ani: 


thought; by turning away from that life of 
the spirit whose very reality is made and 7 
tested by these circumstances, “|| .\_ 
conditions of life are raised,” says 

Bushnell, in the extract quoted above. “ x 
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and the grace He has put upon the.” 


a ilo. 


There is a current Sweeping thro 
ugh Jat. 
ter-day life and reflecting itself largely in 


miscellaneous literature, to the effect that 


what the wri all «* 
and following it with a coat of transparent var- permed ga — at the wrist and fingers bya ters are pleased to call * success 


in life” is achieved by self-reliance; that 4 


nage of oyster ae aes lace isin-/ man must believe in himself, and the fina? 
miously mounted on a slight foundation of es 
selves by constantly thinking about it. They eat o g triumph is illustrated as that of the man 


who begins as an errand boy at two 
dollars a week and ends asa multi-million- 
aire. Between these two points in space 
the arc of success is subtended, according to 
this order of literature, and the word is 
—make a million,—or a hundred millions of 
dollars, honestly if you can, dishonestly if 
you must, but, at all events, the point is to 
“‘ get there.” Now there is both a most de- 
moralizing fallacy and a strong and valu- 
able truth mixed up in these exhortations 
“Trust thyself,” said Emerson; “every 
heart vibrates to that iron string.” 
“ f thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul,” 
sings William Earnest Henle y, an 
with the ringing lines :-— , oe 
‘“*T am the Captain of my fate, 
I am the master of my soul.” 

And Emerson and Henley are right—so 
far as they go. And the man who has 
been industrious and economical and has 
accumulated a fortune has, at all times, some 
elements that are right, and rigid economy 
is far better than selfish indulgence. But 
whether a rigid economy is always a virtue 
—depends. “There is that scattereth, yet 
increaseth.”” Whether it is nobler to in- 
crease one’s bank account at the expense of 
all the personal expansion of life, through 
study, social life, travel,—all that makes up 
a choice and fine culture, and at the ex- 
pense of depriving one’s self of the 
untold luxury of rendering personal ser- 
| vice to others, as needs come in view,— 
| is certainly an open question, and one 
|in which there is a good deal to say for 
other uses of money than that of establish- 
ing an impressive bank account; but leay- 
ing this aspect of the problem, one returns 
to that phase of it represented by self-re- 
liance. It is a great hindrance to the infinite 
development of man to conceive of cour- 
age and self-reliance as capacities or pow- 
ers of his own rather than as fed from the 
divine energy. A stream might as well cut 
itself off from its source and from its tribu- 
taries, and expect to flow on,in undiminished 
current to the sea, as for man to regard 

courage and force of will as generated in 

himself. Thus he dwarfs and hinders all 

his spiritual powers that are formed to lay 

hold upon God. Thus he stifles himself, 

rather than open his windows into the pure 
air. ‘‘ All the conditions of life are raised 








them.”’ 

Certainly, it was not for nothing that 
Christ came into the conditions of the hu- 
man life. His experience on earth compre- 
hended every privation, every limitation, 
known tothe physical world. Not only these, 
—but He experienced every phase of sor- 
row, of trial, of mental pain, of spiritual 
anguish. He was misunderstood, He was 
misrepresented, He was assailed and cruci- 
fied. He understood the needs of the body 
as well as of the spirit. He had no con- 
tempt nor condemnation for comfort, pros- 
perity, or wealth, in and of themselves. Ile 
simp!y regarded them as means to an 
end, and if nobly used to noble ends, 
life was the better for whatever phases and 
factors of power it possessed. But Ile 
taught the truth that here we have no con- 


piece, and they are easily made at home.—N. Y.|tinuing city; that this temporary sojourn 


on earth is designed as a period in which to 
develop qualities rather than to heap up ac- 
cumulations. ‘‘ What shall it profit a man,” 
He well said, “if he gain the whole world 


and lose his own soul? ”’ 


So here was a man, living the earthly and 


glorious advent. Jesus, the Christ, this one per- | physical life; comprehending all the earthly 
fect character, has come into the world and lived | ang physical problems involved in relation 


with the physical world; not ignoring or 


of duty, and love, with His own divine manners, denying them like a mere fanatic, but esti- 
mating them in the true scale of values,— 
to be in them and the grace He has put upon | here was a man who by his experience a 
them. The world itself is charged and is no} example, proved that personal holiness :f 
more the same that it was; it has never been the | life is not incompatible with personal atte1- 
same since Jesus left it. The air is charged with | tion to every detail of human affairs. Jesu 
heavenly odors, and & kind of celestial con-| did not isolate Himself in a monastic cell '» 
sciousness, a sense of other worlds, is wafted | | Gor to live the life of the spirit. He prac- 
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tically taught that the very supreme ts! 
of the life of the spirit is to live it \" 
something here that was not, and a sometning | the heart of human activities. It is int’ 
that has immortality in it. Still our confidence re- | resistless tide of daily aifairs,—in the of * 
mains unshaken,—that Christ and His all-quick- | of the lawyer, the journalist, the physicia’. 
ening life are in the ppt re ye eo the architect; in the studio of the artist, 
and will be to the end of time; for Christianity is “ g room, 
not so much the advent of a better doctrine as of re Somer perso: 

& perf har- i s , a, 
pe etree cen ap earenge agg yeoman holiness is possible, and it is possible ‘» 


separated or finally expelled? It were easier to| man because Jesus, taking upon Him: 

untwist all the beams of light in the sky, separat- | the human life, so lived it in these v' 

circumstances and under these conditiv!-- 
Christ and His all-quickening life rem: 

—_——__ inthe world. They did not leave it 
The one great need of the world today; | His physical death. They remain as |” 
incorruptible, the glorious, the pricel+>- 
more actual realization of the personality of | possession of every man and woman to’: 

To this divine example of a perfect chars 
years only brings more vividly before the | ter revealed in the guise of the human !''". 
mind, more closely to the spiritual apprehen- | each individual in the world today can t''", 
sion, the personal holiness of Jesus, en- | asthe most practical ideal by which to sh" 
forcing the truth that shall redeem human- | his own life and to ultimately realize |" 
ity,—the practical possibility of the increas- | divine command. “ Be perfect, even as 


Father in heaven is perfect.” If t'> 


** Because I live ye | transcendent ideal were not a possibility |" 
shall live also,”’ He said. But what is it the soul, surely God would not have ore 
to live? Certainly, something far above | it as an idle command ; but man, asa spi 
and beyond mere existence. Life, in its | ual being, is designed to live the spirit' 
true sense, is toknow God. This is the life | life, and this life is that of perpetual spir'! 
eternal. No one can “know God” save in | ual progress and ideal achievement. 


iritual 


The Brunswick, Boston. 





—Germany has on an average of 806 orchard 


live the life eternal. The life eternal may | trees to the square mile. 





...-The old hermit, Palladius, having five hun- 


some vague eternity. The life eternal 18 | areq scholars, used never to dismiss them — 
simply the life of spiritual qualities. Itisthe | out this admonition, * My friends, be cheer ful 
life in which trath, honor, integrity, sacri-| forget not, I beseech you, to be cheerful — 





fice, patience and love abvund, and in which Scougal. 
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Appetite, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Biliousness, Fever, Pleo, Htc., and 
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RADWAY’S PILLS are a cure for this complaint. They tone up the 
healthy action, restore strength to the stomach, and enable it sd pein aa r internal secretions-to 
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Or Sent by Mail. 
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Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 





THE THUNDERSTORM. 
Beady and slow comes down the rain, 
And tramples onward o’er the plain; 

And clashing, flashing down, the drops 
Come clattering o’er the dark treetops; 
With slanting tread, full, swift and broad, 
Ride battering down upon the road, 

The dust flies out like steam. 

The stcrm now harsh and harsher grows, 
Therain now fast and faster flows, 

The hosts of darkness lowering close, 
Now the swift lightnings gleam. 

A bush falls o’er the earth again, 

Asif ’t were wrenched by deadly pain; 
Then wild and dread with bursting tread 
The crashing thunder stamps o’erhead. 
The sounds roll backward high and fierce, 
All the wide walls of heaven pierce. 

A thousand echoes downward shout, 
“The hills take up the tones about, 

Till mumbling, rumbling in their sound, 
They rolling strike the horizon ’round, 
And, growing fainter, break behind 

The prison of the rain and wind. 

A sudden gust is onward tost 

And, sweeping onward, on, is lost; 

Then wild is hied a bursting tide, 

Asif all heaven were opened wide; 

And rolling, beating, fierce and fleet, 
Rides sweeping down each liquid sheet. 
The stout limbs crash, the loud wind.roars, 
The clashing rain-flood downward pours ; 
And wave on wave, and shock on shock 
The tempests beat, the treetops rock, 
The windows roar, the windows shake, 
Rattle the doors, the house walls quake, 
The bellowing thunders o’er us break. 


The storm now reaches to its height. 
Now blacker lowers the murky night. 
The blue-tinged lightnings flash more bright 
And cleave the dark in twain, 
And still within the rayless black 
Are swallowed up again. 
With broken jags a fiery gleam, 
And pouring down @ livid stream, 
There comes—the very marrows thrill, 
While all again 1s deathly still. 
The walls of heaven seem to crack 
And fling their yells of ruin back 
And pealing forth, as on the earth 
They’d bring a chaos into birth; 
Rut that the wrath within them pent, 
Though laboring still, can find no vent, 
But labors bursting till ’t is spent. 
J. A. EDGERTON. 
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SUNDAY. 

On Sunday no alarm shock 

“To Work! ” beats on the tired brain: 
What bliss to wake, to scorn the clock, 

To smile and go to sleep again. 
And joy goes dimpling through the town, 

On heartstrings her sweet tune she strums, 
And care-worn brows forget to frown, 

When Sunday comes. 


On Sunday there’s no breathless haste 
To mill or mart on tireless legs; 
And oh, how beautiful the taste, 
Of leisure in the ham and eggs! 
To munch your breakfast at your ease, 
To jeer at time and snap your thumbs— 
You only get such joys as these 
When Sunday comes. 





When Sunday comes the Kittle girls, 
Before the glass with huge delight, 
Take out of jail the little curls 
Yhat they have had in pins all night. 
The little boys don “ Sunday best,” 
Which Freedom’s ardent spirit numbs; 
And by clean collars they’re oppressed 
When Sunday comes. 


When Sunday comes how grand to sit 
(When you have dined among your kin) 
To read a bit, and doze a bit, 
Until they bring the supper in, 
With music of the jingling spoon 
And saucer, while the kettle hums 
An extra pleasing Sabbath tune 
When Sunday comes. 


When Sunday comes with what a glow 

A man may puff his pive and say 
(As Horace said some time ago)— 

“ Lord of myself I live today!” 
So here’s to Sunday, three times three; 

With glad heart’s inward fifes and drums; 
And—kKeep a corner please, for me, 

When Sunday comes. 
—Kansas City Independent. 
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ANIMAE DIMIDIUM MEAE. 


Sweet Is the honey in the comb, 
Sweet is my life to me, 

Sweet are the treasured thoughts of home, 
Sweeter my love for thee. 





Strong are our passions, hard to break, 
Strong is the tide at sea, 

Strong are the hopes that youth can make, 
Stronger my love for thee. 


Medicine of life when life seems spent, 
A priceless treasure’s key, 
Half of my soul and heart’s content, 
Such is my friend to me. —F. J.C. P. 
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HOW THE CAT FORMED A NEW 
ATTACHMENT. 
’ T.was only a harmless looking sheet 
Of sticky fly paper. Warmed by the heat 
“Of the room it lay upon a chair. 
A careless maid had placed it there.. 
Its glistening surface innocent of flies 
\s yet, an altar for the sacrifice 
'f victims to the greed of housewives neat, 
Vaited for unwary feet. 
Which came—O, yes, they came. The cat, 
\ stately creature, sleek and fat, 
vide of the household, happening along, 
Purring its contented song, 
Leaped lightly in the air 
ind came down on that chair. 
liere the plot thickens. Down again 
pon the floor she jumped, and then 
-ribulation, anguish, woe 
roke loose, for, lo, 
‘ hat sticky paper stuck to Tabby’s paws 
-\d tripped her. Nose, ears, whiskers, jaws, 
veared with the goo, she rolled along the floor, 
\tul smeared herself some more. 
-\ud Tabby swore, 
A d howled, and tore, 
.<e a wild prizefighter, 
(the paper stuck still tighter 
‘id wrapped itself like a warm 
‘\nd clinging blanket round her squirming form. 
Vth maddened screech and yell 
‘ie flopped and jumped and fell. 
And clawed her feet 
Out through the sticky sheet, 
And tried to pull it off her head. 
In vain. It wouldn’t shed, 
In vain she squirmed atid tore, 
A nd scratched, and screeched, and swore, 
“Twas aang to stay. And Tabby changed her 
mind, 
With bristling tail straight up behind, 
She made one desperate jump, 
Went through the window, fell outside kerbump, 
Then through the grass, rank, thick and wet, 
Ran off, and people say she’s running yet. 
—C. W. T. 
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The Influence of Josephine Carr. 

The young husband looked down at his pretty 
wife. He had enjoyed a good dinner and was in 
& reasonably contented mood. At least he 
Should have been. 

‘Come, come, my dear,” he said in a brusque 
way that was quite foreign to him, “ you know I 
don’t believe in it. I don’t object to your amus- 
ing yourself in your own way—and this is only a 
fad, but you can’t expect me to join you in chas- 
ing after a set of long-haired cranks whose 
antics—” 

“ Why, Fred, how can you! Do you call Jose- 
phine—”’ 

“Oh, Josephine—well, she’s your friend and of 
course @ very advanced young woman. But, 
Dolly, I sometimes doubt the advantage of her 
influence over you.” 

‘Fred, you old stupid! Why, Josephine is 
brilliant and cultured, and she has gone into this 
mental telepathy because it’s so developing. 
That’s all. I just wish you could hear her talk 
about thought crystallization and irresistible 
attraction.” 

* But that’s just. what I want toescape. And 
that’s why 1 must be excused from attending you 
to the seance—sitting—or whatever you call the 
obsequies—this evening. You know how I fol- 
lowed you—toilsomely—and sheepishly—to those 
Browning and Emerson clubs, and stumbled 
through a Chautauqua course, and groveled in 
mental science, out 1 draw the line at this thing. 
It is hypnotism, pure and simple, whatever they 
call it, and that’s a dangerous thing to dabble in, 
though I doubt if any of vou will learn anything 
more harmful than the singing of polysyllables 
and meaningless phrases.” 

There were real tears in the little wife’s eyes 
as she pinned on her pretty hat before the mirror. 


| She did so want Fred to sympathize with her. 


“It is just because you are so material,” she 
petulantly exclaimed. ‘If you would only put 
your mind into an attitude of receptivity. That’s 
all you have to do. And the professor will be 
there tonight, and oh, Fred, he is a wonder! 
He’s a theosophist «nd a hypnotist, and occult 
and mysterious, and his name is Caspar Appol- 
lonius. Isn’t that soulful?” 

“Soulful? It’s a mouthful. But there’s the 
door bell. Miss Carr has come for you. I’ll sit 
up and hear about it when you return.” 

Fred Armitage was a devoted husband and 
usually gave a seemingly cordial approval to his 
wife’s * enthusiasms,” as he styled her fads, but 
this latest search for wisdom in the realms of the 
occult was not to his liking. Dolly should have 
better sense than to run after a freak professor 
and his silly followers, with their jargon about 
mysteries and manifestations and soul har- 
monies. Of course it »vas all the fault of that 
Josephine Carr, a girl with more zeal than brains, 
and with a good deal too much time hang- 
ing heavily on her hands, a girl who sought 
to keep up with every newism that came 
along and lived in an intellectual whirlpool. 
He wished she wouldn’t try to drag his Dolly 
in with her. He must provide more amuse- 
ment for his pretty wife—go out with her more, 
and read and study together at home—but pshaw! 
what was the use as long as she was under the 
influence of that Carr girl? The only thing to do 
was to circumvent Josephine—to undermine 
her hold on his wife’s affections. Nota simple 
matter to undertake, but Fred Armitage wasn’t a 
man to give up easily when once he attempted to 
accomplish an object. 

However—Dolly noticed it at dinner the follow- 
ing day—all thought of animosity toward the 
astute Josephine had evidently passed from his 
mind. 

“ Bythe way,” he began in sprightly tones, “I 
met—whom do you think ?—just as I was cross- 
ing Green street this afternoon? ”’ 

Of course Dolly gave it up. She wasimpatient 
to tell Fred what the professor had said about 
soul illumination. It would be so helpful if he 
would only listen. 

** Well, dear, it was Josephine Carr. Fine girl, 
that. Never saw her looking so well. Such a 
pretty frock.” 

“You goose! I should say you never saw her 
at all—you won’t even glance at her when she 
comes here. Is she—but of course you didn’t 
stop to speak to her.” 

“‘Of course I did. We had quite a little chat. 
Walked two blocks together. Graceful walker, 
isn’t she? Say, that meeting must have been re- 
markably interesting. Josie was explaining to 
me about the degrees of intuitive mentality—I 
think she called it—and psvchological soul prog- 
ress—do I get that right?—and it was great! 
She said the professor is to be at their house 
tonight, just informally, and she’d be glad to 
have us come over and meethim. Like to go?” 

The brown eyes of little Mrs. Armitage opened 
wide. How had Josephine managed to arouse 
Fred’s interest when all her pleadings had 
brought only scoffs and ridicule? But Josie was 
so clever. Why couldn’t she, Dolly, be clever 
and talk people over—at east her own husband? 
But she was only too glad to have him awakened 
to the beauties of soul study—that is what they 
called it—though she felt alittle chagrined that 
evening to see him hover at Miss Carr’s side, 
listening with intense interest to every word that 
fell from the young woman’s lips, as though 
through her alone he could receive the wondrous 
truth of psychology. 

Josephine, at first puzzled by the apparent 
fascination of her new convert, attempted to put 
forth the claims to notice of the professor and 
draw Fred out in one of his famous “soul talks.” 
But Armitage, with gentle insistence, made her 
do most of the talking and was so flattering a 
pupil that she felt it her duty to devote her 
energies to his conversion. And Dolly, while the 
professor’s long-winded phrases fell on her deaf 
ears, sat wondering how Fred could be so at- 
tracted by such a plain girl as Joe Carr—so bold 
and officious, too. Fred never had liked talkative 
women. It was very strange. 

Whirr-r! sounded the telephone bell in the 
Armitage flat next day. ‘*That’s Fred!” ex- 
claimed Dolly, dropping ber sewing. 

Her husband’s voice sounded faint but familiar 
in the distance, but gracious! what was he say- 
ing! “Just had a phone from Josephine—wanted 
to know if I remembered what the professor said 
about ‘true realization of one-ness’—told her to 
come round this evening and talk it over. What's 
that? Yes, coming to dinner—If she’d be 
pleased—told her you’d be delighted—all right, 


eh?—goodby.” 
Dolly dropped the receiver with a gasp. What 


strange influence could be working on her 
matter-of-fact husband? Why, he used to 
shudder when she proposed inviting Josephine 
to dine. And he always “ faked’”’ an engagement 
to get away as soon as possible. Well, it must be 
his great absorption in the new cult. She always 
knew if Fred ever did take up anything it would 
not be in a half-hearted way. Only she did wish 
that she and not another woman had happened 
to be his guiding star on the road to esoteric 
bliss. Esoteric fiddlesticks! Telepathy was a 
tiresome jumble, and she didn’t more than half 
believe in it. But for Fred’s sake she must keep 
up, and perhaps, after all, they could slip away 
from the crowd—and Josephine—and go hand in 
hand along the paths of occult lore. 

1t was a nice little diuner, nicely cooked and 
nicely served. For all her mental distractions 
Jose nine eget ae atuner ys 
doubt of that. 2 
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near Josephine, and the moment was 
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couch pillows, whispered softly to Dolly: ‘She 
is communing with her inner consciousness.” 

“She is asleep,” murmured Dolly, a little 
sharply. 

Perhaps she was. Anyway, when she sud- 
denly straightened up and asked what time it 
was, and Fred told her, she declared she must go 
right home, and added that she had enjoyed such 
& soulful evening. And Dolly, with her mind on 
Josephine’s expert performance at the dinner 
on felt that soulful was scarcely the word for 

But Fred caught her eye and frowned. Per- 
haps he read her thoughts. 

Anyway, she could see that he was greatly dis- 
appointed. 

Friday evening of the following week was to 
be a notable occasion for the small circle of Pro- 
fessor Appollonius’ adherents. An elaborate 
reception was arranged in,his honor and a 
purse—of considerable weight—was to be pre- 
sented as a testimonial from his followers. But 
there were no pleasant anticipations of the affair 
for Dolly Armitage. Her feelings had undergone 
achange, Fred, however, had become the most 
ardent of soul-students. Each day his thirst for 
knowledge increased, but, alas, it was only Jose- 
phine who could explain, only Josephine who 
could interpret—Josephine must.be his constant 
inspiration. 

Perhaps Josephine was a little overwhelmed 
at realizing ner responsibility in the matter, but 
she was not one to shirk her duty and she felt 
that it rested with her to make a thorough theo- 
sophist out of Fred Armitage. 

“I find Frederick very susceptible,” she had 


the audacity to remark to Dolly. ‘lf you had 
only known how to manage him, dear, you woula 


have brought out his spiritual side long ago.”’ 

And Dolly’s fingers twitched till the bracelet 
she was twitching broke with a vicious snap. 

No wonder the little woman showed but a lan- 
guid interest when on the evening of the recep- 
tion Armitage urged her to make haste in her 
preparations. : 

‘“‘ Hurry, Dolly. You know Appollonius is to 
give an exhibition of his hypnotic powers, and we 
don’t want to miss any of it.” 

Dolly let the glossy piles of hair into which sh: 
was inserting a jeweled comb fallin amass about 
her shoulders. 

“I don’t believe I’ll go, after all,” she ex- 
claimed. 1’m tired and somehow 1 don’t take a 
bit of interest in it.” 

“Not go! Why Dolly, I don’t want to go with- 
cut you. And I must be there. Josephine ex- 
pects me.” 

“ Josephin2! That’s right. I understand. It’s 
all on Josephine’s account. You haven’t a 
thought nowadays for anyone but Josephine. 

Armitage threw himself into an easy chair and 
regarded his wife with a foolish smile. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes, I must see Josephine,” he dreamily mur- 
mured. * Josephine’s a seraph. Just like one of 
Botticelli’s angels, isn’t she, Dolly?”’ 

**I should say so,” exclaimed the indignant 
wife. ‘ She’s a moon-eyed, platter-faced fright.” 

‘** And so spiritual!’ She’s all soul—nothing but 


soul.” 

Dolly laughed hysterically. 

“* I guess you’d think so if you saw her walking 
shoes. Why, Fred Armitage, what is the mat- 


re 

Her husband’s head had sunk back, his eyes 
were half closed, and his arms waved wildly 
before him as though to keep off an unseen 
enemy. 

Dolly gazed a@ moment in horrified silence. 
Then the meaning of it all broke upon her. She 
sprang to his side with words of love and pity. 
“Qh, you poor hypnotized darling!” she cried, 
elasping the waving arms. ‘I see it all now. 
She has hypnotized you. But she shan’t have 
you. Wake up, Fred! Don’t you know me; your 
own wife? I'll take care of you and not let them 
get you, dear.” 

Slowly, Armitage opened his eyes and gazed 
about him in wonder. 

** Where am I?” he murmured. ‘* What does 
it mean, Dolly? What wicked power has been 
trying tu separate us? ” 

* It’s Josephine! She hypnotized you and tried 
to get you away from me. But I shan’t let you 
go!” and Dolly threw herself upon her husband’s 
knee, her arms clasped about his neck. “I shall 
stay right here and hold you tight.” 

Fred rubbed his hands across his brow. 

**] begin to understand,” he said, as ;he gently 
patted the pretty head that lay upon his shoul- 
der. ** There has been some strange influence at 
work upon me. But I fear nothing now. You 
have broken the spell and called me back to my 
senses.”’ 

“ And you don’t think the influence will come 
back? Notif you were to meet Jo—” 

“Not for a thousand Josephines! But, of 
course, I shouldn’t wish to be the means of 
breaking up your friendship—”’ 

“Friendship! With that designing creature! 
Fre, I shall never spezk to her again. And as 
for the professors and cranks and ’isms, I’m 
done with them all. I’llnever take up another 
fad. Now, sir, I hope you’re satisfied.” 

“How can I help being satisfied, dear, if you 
are?” 

But it is very fortunate that Dolly did not see 
the sly wink he gave his reflection in the dress- 
ing-table mirror.—W. R. Rose, in;Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Douth’s Department. 


The Princess Rosebloom. 


Once upon a time there was a little princess 
who was extremely homely, in spite of the fact 
that her parents had given her a beautiful name 
—Princess Rosebloom. 

** Ah, Iam homely enough,” said the little prin- 
cess one morning as she peered from the top of 
her ivory chair into her mirror of polished steel. 
(Princess Rosebloom lived long, long years ago, 
and they had no glass mirrors in those days.) 

* Yes, I am altogether homely,” she added, as 
she scanned every feature. c 

It wastrue. The face she saw reflected was 
far from fairylike. There was no smooth, white 
forehead, no glowing cheeks, no bright, winsome 
eyes with drooping lashes. No, her eyes were 
small and of no particular color; her hair always 
came out of curl when it rained, her nose was 
thin, and her complexion was sallow. 

«“ Oh, what a fright!” she exclaimed, as she 
jumped down from the chair, and turned her face 
away from the polished steel. ‘‘ Anyhow, I’m 
giad I know it, and I’m glad father got me this 
mirror. For now, when the little princess in the 
next castle calls me names they won’t sting me 
at all; I’ll know they are true.” 

And she laughed, such a soft, merry, rippling 
little laugh, that the sunbeam stealing through 
the curtains of cloth of gold caught its echoes 
and passed them to the fleecy clouds In the sky 
beyond. (If Princess Rosebloom had caught a 
glimpse of herself at that moment in her mirror, 
she might have been surprised. For when she 
smiled, her beautiful white teeth gleamed, and 
dimples played, and a rare light came into her 
eyes. 

= little princess sank down on her silken 
divan and took up her favorite story book, that 
old, old ballad, “ The Romaunt of the Rose.” {t 
was not a printed book, like you and I have to 
read from (the art of printing had not yet been 
invented), but it was a manuscript book, written 
on parchment, and beautifully illumined in gold 
and silver and green and bronze. 

’ Princess Rosebloom was extremely clever, and 
could do what many grown up people: could not 
do in those days—she could read. Actually read! 














toddied into the room, with golden curls, 
and & satt of crimson "hee 


The princess was about to pick up} her book 
again, when the queen, her mother, called from 
the next room: 


her father appeared at the doorway. 

** You will oblige me, my dear,” said the king, 
“if you will put that cover on again. The court 
chamberlain and I have been very busy, and my 
head aches fearfully.” 

“Very well, your majesty,” said the princess, 
courtesying low, “I will get up eariy tomorrow 
and practice.” 

“ What an exquisite disposition our Rosebloom 
has!” said the king to the queen that afternoon 
as they nibbled their walnuts and sipped their 
wine over the chessboard. “ It is your traiping, 
my dear.” — 

“ Yes,” sighed the queen, “ but I do wish she 
were alittle prettier.” (Somewhere, away off in 
the mist of her imagination, the queen had 
always hada vision of ararely beautiful daugh- 


ter.) 

“Oh,” cried the king, taking a pawn with a 
sweep of his bishop, “ not for the world, my dear, 
not for the world!” He was thinking of the 
beautiful Princess Selfwill, who lived in the 
neighboring castle, and who caused her parents 
so much trouble that theirshair was already quite 
white under their crowns, and the wrinkles thick 
about their eyes. ‘ No, Rosebloom is lovely just 
as she is, just as she is! ” 

Princess Rosebloom did not hear her father’s 
remarks, though she felt that she was loved even 
more tenderly from that hour. Buta soft zephyr 
blowing through the palace from the gardens 
heard, and bore the words of praise to the fleecy 
skies above. (Where the echoes of the little 
Princess’ merry, rippling laugh had passed that 
morning, you remember?) 

And the clouds, which hovered around the 
globe of crimson fire in the west at sunset time, 
were especially beautiful that night in ther 
tints and shimmering radiance.—Virginia Leila 
Wentz, in New York Tribune. 


A Snake Pill. 


The most atrocious cannibal among all the 
snakes is the king cobra. The sight of this snake 
feeding is not one for sensitive nerves. In its 
natural state this monarch of reptiles contents 
himself with lizards when nothing better offers; 
but when captive he declines to touch food 
ubless tempted by the morsel of a squirming six- 
foot snake. The spectacle of a frightened 
“black racer” being introduced into the cage 
would be more pitiful were it not that he himself 
is a cannibal. For an instant the dread brown 
head peers around a corner of the water 
tank at the doomed one, who has not a 
chance in a thousand in his favor. But 
he makes a single frantic attempt for his life. 
His motion is: lightning. Cornered hopelessly 
as neis, he whips out like a streak of light in 
one mighty effort to coil about the enemy’s 
throat to choke him. But the cobra is quicker 
still. One dart—too quick for the human eye to 
follow—and the black head is between the re- 
lentless jaws, which, with their back-set teeth 
and alternate outward and inward motion, 
steadily draw the fighting, squirming thing 
inward. Gradually the food is swallowed, with 
frequent pauses for breath and with halts to re- 
press the squirming and fighting of the prey 
struggling inch by inch in the throes of a living 
death. Such isthe meal of the cannibal snake, 
whether he be fed with live food by the hand of 
man or whether he hunt in his own lair. 

But in the modern reptile house it happens fre- 
quently that the naturalist himself must take a 
hand in devising ways and means to coax his 
rare and splendid specimens into eating. Often 
the snake-man is unable to supply his cobra’s 
demand for large black snakes. The _ speci 
mens soon grow scarce in any one locality 
when hunted persistently. To the owner 
of « valuable cobra the situation is critical. 
The reptile, sometimes representing in money 
value the equivalent of a good road horse, 
refuses to eat a blacksnake not of an alluring 
size. Birds, frogs, fish, rats, chickens and the 
tid-bits that attract other snakes in captivity, the 
great serpent declines. Only one alternative 
remains to the snake-man—he must artificially 
produce a blacksnake to fit the requirements. 
The naturalist consults his blacksnake cage. 
Here, in the top of the cage-tree, hangs a great 
bunch of reptiles, knotted and twisted like rain- 
worms into a hopeless snarl to keep one another 
warm. The man selects the largest snake in the 
collection and begins to disentangle the bunch. 
Sometimes an angered snake turns on the intruder 
and sinks its teeth into the offending hand. But 
the wound is not poisonous, and it is what a man 
must expect from time to time when handling 
snakes. Inch byinch the victim is pulled and 
twisted and looped out of the heap, until he is 
held squirming and dangling by thetail. Then, 
like the lash of a whip, the snake is whirled 
through the air. At the end of the sweep there 
is a snap and the reptile hangs lifeless, its neck 
broken. Then comes a stuffing process. Down 
the throat of the dead reptile a frog is forced. 
On tup of this a second frog, and then a 
third, and so on until the shiny black 
body, at first no larger rouna than a police- 
man’s club, has attained the diameter of a man’s 
wrist. Distorted to these enticing dimensions he 
is greedily devoured by the cobra, and there has 
been smuggled into him sustenance enough for 
two weeks, though of the “stuffing” the animal 
would refuse to partake unless in this form of a 
‘snake pill.’”,—McClure’s Magazine. 


Historical. 


—A movement has been started in Denmark 
to commemorate the three hundredth anniver. 
sary of the production of ‘‘ Hamlet” by erecting 
a statue of Shakspere at the little town of Elsi- 
nore. The ancient castle of Cronberg, on the 
ramparts of which Hamlet held converse with 
the ghost of his father, forms the central point of 
the town. The plan has met with enthusiastic 
response throughout Denmark. 

—Lions were known in Palestine in the time 
of the Crusades, and in Syria they have been 
known from the oldest times tothe present. In 
1400 B. C., Amenophis II[. of Egypt conducted 
great lion hunts in northern Syria, although in 
Egypt the lion was rare. Ancient writers also 
speak of lion hunts in Arabia. The beast is 
common in Mesopotamia today, and is found in 
the Zagros Mountains in Persia, and in north- 
west India. Over the greater part of Europe are 
found remains of the fossil lion. This is the 
diluvial lion (Felis spelea), identical, according 
to most authorities, with the modern lion. 

— One of the Hesiodic poems, “The Works 
and Days,” composed, perhaps, a century and 
a half later than Homer, gives precept upon 
precept to farmer and mariner, and teaches 
them how to observe the seasons at a pe- 
riod when almanacs were as yet unknown: 
** When the Pleiades, daughters of Atlas, rise, 
begin your harvest; when they set, your plowing. 
When after the winter solstice Zeus has fulfilled 

















Soon she.was deep in the lovely “ May morning” 
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is gunpowder. It is known that the 
Hcl osog veling the hills and blast- 


our gra. Awriter in 


——That there is very little new under the sun 
has once more been proved, according to the 
London Chronicle, at Toberw ory Bay, Mull, 
where Captain Burns of Glasgow, has, with the 


breech-loading cannon, four and a halt t lon 
eight inches in diameter at the theo aaa 
bearing the date 1563. The diver also discovered 
& visto! heavily enorusted with lime, a sword 
blade and a kedge anchor. The relics will be 
exhibited in the Glasgow Royal Exchange on an 
early date. Breech-loading in artillery and small 
arms is popularly supposed to be an invention of 
the middle of last century, but such is py no 
megns the case. In ‘# Dublin gunsmith’s shop, 
at Cork Hill, ts on:View a breech-loading rifle 
offered to, the British war office at the close of 
the eighteenth century, and rejected, as it was 
considered to need too much ammunition. 


——The curious-looking eyeglasses of M. Ribard 
seem to be gaining favor in France. The lenses, 
jnstead of being oval, are in the form of long and 
narrow rectangular strips, but they are otherwise 
like ordinary lenses. Their advantages consist 
in the readiness with which both near and distant 
objects may be viewed without removing or re- 
placing the spectacles. In reading or working, 
the worker looks ahead through the 
lenses, but in looking off he raises or lowers his 
eyes, seeing over or under the glasses. 


Home Dressmaking. 
inen by May Manten. 
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4479 Girl sCostume, 4480 Blouse Waist, 
8 to 14 yrs. 32 to 40 bust. 


Girl’s Costume Consisting of Piaited Eton 
and Skirt. 4479. 

Loose plaited Etons suit young girls far better than 
snugger fitting ones, and are exceedingly graceful 
and attractive. The very pretty costume illustrated 
combines one of the sort with a skirt that is plaited 
@ each side of the front and in the centre back. The 
original is made of blue linen etamiae, with trimming 
of heavy cream-colored lace, but the model is appro- 
priate for wool suitings as well as for those of linen. 

The costume consists of the skirt and the Eton. 
The skirt is cut in five gores, and is laid in plaits at 
each front seam and again at the centre back. The 
Eton consists of the fronts and back, both of which 














ber or by the hearth, 
© crowded city’s tide, 
Or high on the lone hillside, 
Thou canst cause a thought of peace, 
Or an aching thought to cease, 
Or a gleam of joy to burst 
On a soul in sadness nurst, 
Spare not thy hand, my child: 
Though the gladdened should never know 
The.well spring amid the wild, 
Whence the waters of blessing flow. 
—George Macdonald. 


For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse; could we make her as the man 

Sweet love were slain: his dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the 
world, 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 

Till at the last she set herself to man 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men, 

Then og the world’s great bridals, chaste and 
calm: 

Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 

May these things be! —Tennyson. 


Spirit of God, descend upon my heart, 

Wean it from earth, through all its pulses move; 
Stoop to my weakness, mighty as Thou art, 

And make me love Thee as I ought to love. 


Teach me to feel that Thou art always nigh; 
Teach me the strugg’es of the soul to bear; 
To check the rising doubt, the rebel sigh; 
Teach me the patience of unanswered prayer. 
—George Croly. 


If thou hast Yesterday thy duty done, 

And thereby cleared firm-footing for today, 

Whatever clouds may dark Tomorrow’s sun, 

Thou shalt not miss thy solitary way. 
—Goethe. 

All who joy would win 

Must share it—Happiness was born a twin. 

—Byron. 


Popular Science. 


—-Easily fusible alloys for casts of leaves, 
fruits, insects, etc., must contain cadmium, 
according to a German authority, to preserve 
the articles from injury. Suachan alloyis Wood’s 
metal, which consists of two parts of tin, four of 
lead, seven to eight of bismuth, and one to two 
of cadmium, and which fuses between 66° and 
72°C. Lipowitz’s metal, which softens at 55° C., 
and becomes perfectly liquid at 66°, consists of 
four parts of tin, eight parts of lead, fifteen of 
bismuth and three of cadmium. 

—Certain spiders sail in airships made of 
silken threads, and now an insect that travels in 
balloons has been reported by two American 
naturalists. Small balloons, a quarter of an inch 
long and composed of tiny bubbles, having been 
observed, it was found that each carried a fly 
(genus Empis), resembling the hornet-fly, with a 
dead fly, supposed to be food. As the males also 
attract temales by the balloons, Henri Coupin 
suggests further study. 

—Delicate vibrations too slow to produce 
sound,—that is, having a rate of less than sixteen 
per second,—are made audible by the new ap- 
paratus of 8. Herr. A ten-pound weight, having 
a@ small carbon plate cemented vertically to its 
side, is suspended from the arm of a standard by 
a stout rubber band, and a carpon block is placed 
on the floor or other vibrating body, with a 
stender graphite pencil resting on it and leaning 
against the carbon plate. The carbon block and 
carbon plate are connected with a telephone in 
an electric circuit. When the apparatus is placed 
on a wood floor, the heart beat of a person stand- 
ing near produces an audible vibration in the 
telephone, as do also delicate tremors and dis- 
tant vibrations from any source. 

— In the curious light cure of Dr. W. J. 

Morton, violet light is produced in the body it- 
self. A quinine solution of the strength of one 
grain to eight ounces, shows a beautiful violet 
fluorescence under the X-rays, and as a twenty- 
grain dose of quinine would probably cause the 
ten pounds of blood in the body to become a so- 
lution of similar strength, it is assumed that the 
plood would light up ina like way. The quinine, 
in a dose of five to twenty gralna, is administered 
an hour before the X-ray treatment. The violet 
radiations are credited with curative properties, 
and Dr. Morion thinks that in cancer, which he 
has treated more than a year, he has obtained re- 
sults that could not be reached by the X-rays 
aione. 
—tThe new thermo-element of Dr. 8. P. Dross- 
bach is claimed to be an important advance in 
the production of electricity by such batteries. 
The electrodes are made up of an alloy of ele- 
ments of the cerium and zirconium groups, giv- 
ing, with copper, etc., increased electromotive 
force and conductivity. 

—tThe {bee-sting as a cure for rheumatism 
bas received serious medical endorsement. Dr. 
Perc of Marburg, Germany, has announced that 
he has proven the efficiency of the treatment in 
five hundred cases, and has cured the most obsti- 
nate and painful rheumatism. When the sufferer 
from rheumatism is stung, the part does not 
swell until the bee poison has been frequently 
introduced, when the pain vanishes. Ur. Perc 
causes his patients to be stung at first by a few 
bees, and then gradually increases the number. 
—tThe sense of hearing in fishes is still a 
matter of uncertainty. They have no ears re- 
sembling those of the higher animals, but they 
are sensitive to sound in some degree, although 
it is doubtful if this can be called hearing. Late 
experiments by Dr. Zenneck of Strassburg show 
something of the degree of sensitiveness. The 
sound of a bell in the water caused roach, dace 
and bleak to dart away, if within ten feet or to 
show signs of disturbance if within twenty-five 
feet. When the bell was muffied and in a pail, 
the fish were slightly disturbed. 

—The loss by friction on the world’s railways 
fs enormous in the aggregate. Dr. Hasrman, & 











are plaited, and which hang loose from a fitted yoke. 
At the neck is a big square collar, and the sleeves are 
among the newest of the season. 

’ The quantity of material required for the medium 
size(10 years) is 7§ yards 27 inches wide, 43 yards 44 
inches wide or 4 yards 52 inches wide, with 4 yards of 
saan 2 yards of narrow applique to trim as illus- 


The pattern, 4479, is cut in sizes for girls of &, 10, 12 
and 14 years ot age. 





Woman’s Blouse Waist. 4480. 

The blouse is made over a fitted lining, which closes 
at the centre front. On this lining are arranged the 
back, which is drawn down in gathers at the waist 
line, and the fronts, which pouch slightly over the 
belt. The triple cape is elongated at the front to 
give the stole effect and arranged over the waist, 
which is closed invisibly beneath its edge. The 
sleeves are the new ones, that are gathered into deep 
cuffs, which are cut in points. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5} yards 21 inches wide, 43 yards :7 inches wide 
or 3 yards 44 inches wide, with j yards of all-over lace 
for yoke, collar and cuffs. 

The waist pattern, 4480, is cut in sizes fora 32, 34, 38, 
48 and 40-inch bust measure. 








4481 Child‘s Russian 
Dress, 4 to 10 yrs. 


4482 Sailor Blouse, 
32 to 40 bust, 
Child’s Russian Dress. 4481. 

The dress consists of the tronts. the back of the 
waist and the back of the skirt. The right front is 
tucked to give a yoke effect and laps well over the 
left, the closing being accomplished at the left side. 
The back of the waist is smooth across the shoul- 
ders and drawn down in gathers of the waist line 
where it is joined to the full skirt, the seam being 
concealed by the belt. The sleeves are in bishop 
style and gathered into straight cuffs. 

The quantity of materia! required for the medinm 
size (8 years) is 4 yards 27 inches wide, 4 yards #2 
inches wide or 3 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4481, is cut in sizes for children of 4, 6, 
# and 10 years of age. 





Woman’s Sailer Blouse. 4482. 

Sailor blouses are always satisfactory to the wearer 
and generally becoming. This one is made of pon- 
gee in the natural color with shield of tucked Liberty 
silk, and is trimmed with bands of the same embroid- 
ered in Chinese characters; but the design is suited 
to linen and cotton materials of many sorts and also 
to light-weight wools and simple silksjand can be used 
for the odd waist or the entire costume with equal 
success. 

The waist consists of the fronts, the back, the 
collar, shield and sleeves. The back is smooth across 
the shoulders and drawn down in gathers at the waist 
line, but the fronts pouch slightly over the belt. To 
the open neck is joined the big sailor collar and be- 
neath this collar the shield is attached. Ihe sleeves 
are snug above the elbows, full below, and are gath- 
ered into straight cuffs, 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 44 yards 21 inches wide, 44 yards 27 inches wide, 
3 yards 32 inches wide or 2} yards 44 inches wide, with 
4 yard of tucking for shield and 23 yards of trimming 
to make as illustrated. 

The blouse pattern, 4482, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
+6, 38 and 40-inch bust measure. 








4483 Girl's Three. 4484 Blouse Waist, 


QuarterQoa',6toléyrs. 321040 bust. 


Girl’s Three-Quarter Coat. 4483. 

Coats that nearly cover the freck,and that provide 
long unbroken lines, are always becoming to young 
girls, and are in the height of style. This one is made 
of black taffeta, stitched with corticelli silk, and 
trimmed with an applique of lace on the collar, but 
the design is suited to all the materials used for 
wraps of the sort. 

The coat is made with fronts and back, and is 
shaped by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. 
At the neck is a big round collar that laps over with 
the fronts, to cluse in double-breasted style. The 
sleeves are full with pointed roll-over cuffs at the 
wrists. Pockets can be inserted in the fronts when 
desired or omitted as may be preferred. 

The quantity of material required fr the medium 
size ( 10 years) is 5 yards,21 inches wide, 3} yards 4 
inches wide, or 2$ yards 5: inches wide. 

The pattern, 4483, is cut in sizes for girls of 6, 8, 10, 
}2 and 14 years of age. 





Woman’s Blouse Waist. 4484. 

To be Made With or Without Cape and Stole. 
The waist is made over a thiy fitted f d 
tion that closes at the centre front. The back is 
tucked in groups which extend from the shoulders 
to the waist line and gives a tapering effect to the 
figure, but the fronts for part their length only, and 
are made to pouch slightly at the belt. The centre 
front, or vest-like portion, also is tucked to form a 
deep yoke, then falls in soft folds to the waist line. 
The cape is circular and snugly fittea by means of 
shoulder seams, and is finished with shaped pieces 
which give a stole effect. The sleeves are tucked 
above the elbows, but are full and soft below and 

are gathered into deeply pointed cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5§ yards 21 inches wide, 44 yards 27 inches wide, 
or 2 yards 44 inches wide, with j yards of all-over 





‘lace for the collar,and § yards of mousseline for 
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' steel in & year. 


name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
mak, Boston, Mass. 

















































The Horse. 


Feeding Draft Horses. 
The following is the plan of feeding prac- 
ticed by some of the leading breeders: For 
the morning feed give about six quaits of 
oats. At ten o’clock givea feed of carrots. 
At noon give a feed of ground oats and 
chopped hay, with a little salt. Again in 
the afternoon give a feed of carrots, and at 
night feed the oats the same as in the morn- 
ing. Very little corn should be given to the 
breeding stock, because it is inclined to 
make them sluggish. The imported horse 
should not be given corn, because it causes 
his blood to become impureand weakens his 
constitution. 
The breeding of good draft horses for 
market is a profitable business, but do not 
breed draft mares to light stallions, or light 
mares to draft stallions and expect to get a 
horse that will sell well. Breed draft horses 
or breed roadsters. J. N. PRICE. 
Columbia, Mo. 


Endurence and Quality. 

The connection between a horse’s staying 
power or endurance and its quality is fre- 
quently seen when subjected to severe road 
work, but the reason for the connection is 
not so plainly evident. The fine skin, that 
is one of the features of high quality, is 
considered to be of value for what it tells of 
the internal organization of the animal, for 
it may be said, in a general way, that the 
one skin covers the horse internally as well 
as externally. 
The inner coat of the skin which covers 
the ribs and all external parts is a contin- 
uation of that which lines the stomach and 
intestines. Ifthe skin covering the inter- 
nal region is soft, fine and pliable it indi- 
cates that the secretions are healthy and 
it would seem natural to reason from this 
that the lining of the stomach would be in 
the same state, and if such is the case it is 
in a better condition to digest the food that 
goes into into it, thereby increasing the 
horse’s recuperative powers and endurance. 
—John A. Craig. 
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An easy and satisfacfory method of open- 
ing a horse’s mouth. The two thumbs are 
inserted just back of the incisors and the 
lower is pressed down so that the horse 
drops the lower jaw. It is usually easy in 
this way to make observa ions regarding 
the teeth. mi 


To hold up a horse’s foot firmly without 
much effort, the proper plan is to hold by 
the toe with the foot doubled against the 
elbow. a aee 


Over-feeding renders the horse slow, lazy 
and predisposed to disease, and, therefore, 
what is wanted is so to feed horses that 
they shall be in condition for work. Any- 
thing consumed by a horse in excess of his 
requirements for the repair of waste, and 
the maintenance of condition is food—and, 
therefore, money—wasted, and thus indi- 
vidual requirements, which vary- in horses 
as in men, should be carefully studied. 

Ar Indianapolis pacer with a trialof 2.14 
weighs 1475 pounds. 














The California Circuit will open at Vallejo 
Aug. 13, and three days racing will be 
given, closing on Saturday, the fifteenth. 
The following week the Grand Army en- 
campment will be held in San Francisco, 
and as excursion trains from all points will 
be run to the metropulis that week, no dis- 
trict association will hold a race meeting. 
On Wednesday, Aug. 26, the Pacific Coast 
trotting-horse breeders will open their big 
annual meeting at Petaluma. It will con- 
tinue four days, ending Saturday, Aug. »9. 
The following Monday the California state 
Fair will open at Sacramento, during which 
there will be twu weeks of racing as usual, 
closing Sept. 12. 
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Mr. L. V. Harkness, proprietor of Walnut 
Hall Farm, “ will not have a pacer in his 
stable or on his farm.” Senator Stanford 
gave orders that colts that would not trot 
but insisted on pacing should be allowed to 
walk. 
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The starting payments have been made on 
twenty-nine three-year-olds, twenty-three 
two-year-olds and seven pacers in the Horse 
Review Futurity to be decided at Cincin- 
nati Sept. 28-Oct. 3. Thirty-six of the trot- 
ters are by sires with standard records and 
all of the pacers. 
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No horse will be classed as a thorough- 
bred that has less than five uncontaminated 
crosses. That is, every animal in his 
pedigree within five removes must be a 
thoroughbred or recorded as such in the 
American Stud book or in a revognized stud 
book of another country. In the tabula- 
tion of a pedigree to five removes there are 
sixty-two ancestors. All must be thorough- 
breds or recognized as such before the 





bred ’”’ which is aterm not generally used, 
however. 





count of being a bad actor, failed to wins 


knees while going around the turns of a 


which spoiled him for racing last year. 
Hussey has him at Louisville, Ky., and he|, 


is acting so.well in his work that he really 
some material on automobiles. The auto- 
looks for his to pase to a revert “clone to mobile has become something of a factor in 
ve farm life, and when the roads question is 
considered there is a distinct bond of sym- 
pathy between even the wealthy city auto- 


ling farmer. Each 
spoonful where the colt can lick or eat it at menergrtanec fir laneeees rouds, though | portance here, and that it should ultimately 


will. Also give twice per day five drops of 
: ey for somewhat different reasons, one to pro- 
n 
wat years nate tye Riga peti: uy eg mote his pleasure, the other to gain a better 


two minutes before next fall. 


-— 





For scours in colt, mix powdered charcoal 
and prepared chalk equally, and put a 


the colt out in the field, where it can havea 


little short pasture and get to the ground. l 








national board of agriculture. 


believing that overproduction would result. 
In 1850 cheese exports were ten million 
pounds; in 1875 they were over one hundred 
horse can be called a “ five-cross thorough- | million pounds. Present cheese exports are 
not large owing to the foreign market hav- 
ing been ruined through the shipment of 
cigs *‘ filled ’’ cheese by unscrupulvuus exporters ; 
The pacer, Elastic Pointer, the own/ hut the annual production and consump- 
brother to Star Pointer (1.59}), that paced | tion of cheese, as is likewise that of butter 
a mile last season in 2.044, but that, on ac- | and milk, is constantly increasing. 
, ** One of the most ular publications of | po 
heat in any race in which he started, prom- the Government oe euaael to be Farmers’ 
ises to fulall some of the expectations his | Ruijetin, No. 170, recently issued, describ- 
great speed aroused, says Trotter and Pacer. ing the care and feeding of horses,” said 
Joba Hussey, who worked patiently on him one of the clerks of the publication division 
ae aot genten Oud atl: Chane, Oem es tat of the Department of Agriculture, as I 
got him shod so that he no longer hits his drifted into that room the other day. 


mobile will be all over the country before 
Notes from Washington, D. C. long. Talking with a representative of a 
George Washington was an active member | prominent gasoline automobile manufactory 
of the first society for promoting agriculture | the other day, he said to me: “* Weare get- | of butter, or, say, sixty-five pounds per year. 
organized in the United States, in 1785, at ting the lines on a machine which will bea 
Philadelphia. In his message to Congress really practical thing for the well-to-do 
ten years later he said, in pleading for | tarmer, a machine which will cost not more 
ood wagon 

*“*One of the functions of such a board is _ eae me pSink but which 
to encourage and assist a spirit of discovery | witi do three times the work, but will not, 
and improvement by stimulating enterprise | 4¢ course, be a seventy-mile-an-hour affair, 
and experiment.” such as were used in the recent Irish race, 
Herein lies the kernel of the Government but it will have an average gait on good roads 
experiment station idea, but it was not! which it would kill the best horse to go for 
until 1887, over a century later, that the | +24 minutes. In sections where the roads 
oon Experiment Station bill became a are good this working machine will, [ think, 
. sickle have quitea sale among prosperous farm- 
Cattle breeding for dairy products has | ers. I understand that the present cost of 
made immense strides forward, said one | automobiles is sumewhat prohibitive for 
of the dairy experts of the Department of | farm use, but they are .getting cheaper 
Agriculture to your correspondent. ‘We | and cheaper every year and it will not be 
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THE GYPSY MOTH PLAGUE ON LAND OF GENERAL S. C. LAWRENCE, MEDFORD, MASS. 
Illustration by the Medford Mercury-Citizen. 
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is simply the result of keeping the blood 
pure; but we should not forget what the 
type of that pure blood represents—patient 
breeding and careful and intelligent selec- 
tion and improvements for years and dec- 
ades. Some aged farmers and dairymen 
van remember when a cow that made a 
pound vf butter a day for two or three 
months during the year was a local celeb- 
rity. The first good record of definite herd 
improvement was made by Zadock Pratt 
of Green County, N. Y. By carefal se- 
lection and elimination of poor members of 
his herd he increased the average annual 
butter product of his own from 130 pounds 


companying milk yield of over 4500 pounds 
per cow. The common cow which does not 
average this figure now is not constdered 


are cases of our own producing two pounds 


of butter a day. 
Although much is due to the English 
Shorthorn for the improvement in Ameri- 


Holstein Friesians from Holland and the 


nized as of greates: dairy excellence. The 


more than two per cent. of the working 


approaching purity every year, and in this 


most prosperous and highly developed 


were afraid to engage in such an industry, 


As a matter of fact, however, the auto- 





are apt to consider that a good miJch Go w | tong before they are down where they will 





be a really profitable investment. Of course 
I realize that they will never take the 
place of the horse in any sense any more 
than the railroadg or the bicycle has done 
away with him as was often predicted would 


The Department of Agriculture nas begun 
its experimental foreign fruit shipments for 


‘““A shipment from Delaware left New 
York on the 11th inst.,”’ said W. A. Taylor, 
assistant pomologist, ‘* with fifty carriers of 
Red Astrakan and fifty carriers of July 
Fourth apples. They went to London by 
refrigerated express, and will be sold there 
in 1852 to 225 pounds in 1863, apd to an ac-/ about the twentieth.” 

The Department is confident that a lucra- 
tive market in London will be established. 
This carrier, which is the regular six-basket 
profitable, and whole herds average as high | peach carrier with iron corner clasps, for 
as 350 pounds of butter a year, while there | greater strength, and with wrappers and 
pasteboard sheets for packing will cost 
about twenty cents, and the freight charges 
from New York tw London, refrigerated, 
will be approximately thirty-five cents (on 
can dairy blood, the Scotch Ayrshire, the | any kind of fruit)—a very low rate when it 
is considered that the regular express rate, 
Jerseys and Guernseys from the Channel | non-refrigerated, from Dover to New York 
Islands are the breeds now generally recog- | is fifty cents.: 

“In the same shipment, 
Ayrshires and the Holsteins, as is well| Taylor, ‘110 carriers of Thurber peaches 
known, give large quantities of milk of} from Georgia were sent.. 
medium richness, but the other two breeds/ing out today a similar shipment of 
—both often miscallead Alderneys—give the/ apples from Deleware and of Georgia 
richest milk and are the favorites with; peaches in carriers and also in twenty- 
buttermakers. pound packages, to test the relative merits 
While pure-breed cows probabiy form not | of the two styles of package.” 
If the express companies can be induced 
dairy herds of the country, their influence | to makea low ¢xport rate from points of 
is so great that it is believed that the aver-| production to New York, refrigerated, with 
age dairy cow of the United States carries | the low ocean rates which have been se- 
nearly fifty ver cent. of improved blood. | cured by the Department for exporters 
With the presence of pure herds in every/ there seems no reason why an enormous 
State in the Union, it has become a compar- | export trade in our better class of fruits 
atively easy matter for everv dairyman to | cannot be built up in London and other 
breed up his herd, gradually more nearly | British markets. 
Mr. Taylor is doing excellent work. A 
practice lies his greatest certainty of suc-| talk with him shows his mastery of the 
cess and profit. many peculiarities and details of the export 
Dairying is considered today one of the | fruit trade. For instance, it is useless to 

1 put up fruit in fancy, small packages, as 
forms of farming, and no branch of agri-| the Englishman never buys by the package, 
culture has made greater progress during | always by the dozen or weight. Mr. Taylor, 
the last generation. In 1860 the price of 


cheese was ten cents a pound and farmers | cessful peach grower from the Michigan 
Lake peach region (near St. Jo) where he 


and his father raised peaches for years in 
the same county where the writer and his 
father lived on a twenty-acre peach farm. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 


marina at Tandil. In a little less than six 
have been tamed. From these, 3750 good 


an average of over tour quartsaday. Ina 
short time all five thousand will be giving 
the same results, and the dairy will produce 
330,000 pounds of butter per year. 


crossing the Durham and Flemish breeds 
and have obtained excellent results. The 
dairy industry is now spreading from the 
Province of Buenos Ayres to other parts 
of the Republic; Cordoba, Santa Fe and 
Entre Rios are all going in for the business. 
Large orders are being placed with import- 
ers of dairy machinery. 





We are send- 
believes it has been thoroughly proved that 


milk can be preserved six years or longer 
without chemical treatment. One of his 
friends tells how it was proved, and Mr. 
Balkcom says his friend’s word is not to be 
doubted. 


County, Ky. He says six years ago he was 
in the habit of keeping a jug of buttermilk 
in a weli to drink during the day. One 
morning he let down the jug and the string 
broke. The water was too deep to think 
of fishing for the jug, and it was allowed to 
remain where it fell. Recently the well 
was cleaned out and the jug was found. 
In order to see what was the condition of 
the milk, the jug was uncorked and the 
milk was tasted. It was said to be just 
as good as it was the day it fell into the 
well. 


too, is po theorist, but a practical and suc- 


young and vigorous life seeks the town is be- 
cause of the life, movement, amusement and 
intellectual activity of the town. These 
young men and women have heard some- 
thing about life and movement, and they 
very naturally desire to see something of it 
for themselves.—B. M. Buchanan, Litch- 
field County, Ct. 





Butter Industry in Argentina. 
The price of butter at the creameries 
here may be estimated—allowing a good 
margin of profit to the dairyman--at about 
sixteen cents in United States currency per 


as successful as the one who chooses his 
field of labor elsewhere. He may not amass 
so large a fortune; indeed, he may be in but 
ordinary circumstances, and yet be, in the 
truest sense of the word, a success. True 
success is not to be estimated in dollars and 
cents, but in the development of character 
within himself and in his service to his 
fellowman. All things considered, the 
chances of the farmer boy for success are 
better than those of any other boy if he 
will but make the most of the opportunities 
within his grasp.—F. S. Doak, Pennsy]l- 
vania, 


At retail in this city, the average price of 
butter per pound in December for the years 
1899-1902 has been from 18.4 to twenty cents. 
From these figures and froma study of 
railroad rates for the transportation of 
butter, it seems safe to fix the average price 
6 ’ é f A tine butter f. o. b. hteen 
track, and with that fault overcome the = Phe spt seid eg pe pena ange - pe = 
horse no longer acts in the erratic manner said, with a weak attempt at humor. 


cents per pound. 

Argentine butter has improved in price 

“‘That is not at all a joke,” he rejoined.|in the London market very rapidly in 

‘The good roads division is gathering | the last three years, until it now stands sec- 
ond as regards demand, and that the aver- 

age price, approximately twenty-four cents, 

leaves a high rate of prufit to the Argentine 


ve 
t is only natural, therefore, that the dairy 
industry should be increasing rapidly in im- 


day is the extravagance of the age. Seventy. 
five per cent. of the people live beyond their 
means. Through the extravagant ideas of 
the times the taxes are being steadily in 
creased, and the rate in some of our 
suburban towns, which used to be $8 ona 
thousand, is now $20. The farmer should 
get a larger proportion of what his goods 
are really sold for; he disposes of his 
produce to the middleman, and the middle- 
man gets more for handling it than the 
farmer does for raising it.—Varnum Frost, 
Middlesex County, Mass. 


reach enormous proportions. 
ative estimates the average yield of milch 
ivelihood.”” cows is four quarts per day. 

¥ that there will be 250 milking days per year 
each cow will give one thousand quarts of 
milk annually. With improved machinery, 
this milk will yield from 3.2 to 3.3 per cent. 


the spring three to four hundred pounds of 
phosphate and then each year a modest 
amount of nitrate of soda, the first time one 
hundred pounds or mere and then but little. 
Our soils are generally rich in potash, but I 
would put ona little.—J. B. Sanborn, Gil- 
manton, N. H. 


At this rate the amount of butter ex- 
ported during 1902 (9,021,026 pounds) would 
represent the yield -from 138,000 cows, or 
Unfortunately, no statistics 
exist with regard to the ,home consumption 
of milk and butter; consequently, no very 
accurate estimate can be made of the num- 
ber of cows now in use for. dairy purposes 
in the Argentine Republic. Assuming that 
there are 700,000—apparentiy a fair estimate 
—there remain about eight million cows 
which could be utilized for dairy purposes. 
The average profit of a small creamery 
may be estimated at say, twenty-four per 
cent. on the capital invested. Allowing for 
some exaggeration in the estimates of yield, 
one.can safely put 
cent. - 


thereabouts. 


which I put the labor of every day, and it 
isa sure accumulation for my family —M. 
Sullivan, Essex County, Mass. 


morning and took up the PLOUGHMAYN, stuck 
to.it till l read about all, and I really have 





Much is being done toward improving the 


breed of cattle in this country, and the 
milk-produving stock will doubtless scon be 
greatly bettered. The Shorthorn or Durham 
breed is the principal base fur the crossing 
of Argentine cattle and will in a few years 
predominate on the estancias, or estates. 
The splendid results obtained from the 
Durham breed for daily purposes are well 
illustrated on the ranches of Messrs. Santa- 


months, five thousand mixed Durham cows 


milch cows have been obtained, each giving 


Some of the leading farmers have tried 


EDWARD WINSLOW AMES. 
Consular Office, Buenos Ayres, May 18. 





Buttermilk Six Years Old. 
Mr. M. C. Balkcom of Owensboro, Ky., 


The friend is a farmer living in Trigg 


a 
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Among the Farmers. 
The real reason, Iam convinced, why the 





The boy who remains on the farm may be 


The great trouble with the farmer of to- 


not had such a treat for a long time. 
was especially interested in an article on the 
silo and also one on grafting chestnuts. 
[have a couple of chestnut trees that I 
have had grafted twice, but they fail to 
‘rhe scions all seem to start well and 
some of them grow a foot or more and then 
I have followed the directions as 
closely as pussible, but as yet have failed 
to make a success of it.—D. H. Thing, 





Eneouraging Prospects. 

The haying season is just fairly commenc- 
ing, with the promise of an abundant har- 
vest of the best quality, and with the pres- 
ent fine weather the crop willsoon be safely 


Corn is uneven and backward. The first 
of June it did not seem that one would get 
half a crop of hay, soit may be with corn 
The pastures are fresh 
and green. The farmers need not feel dis- 
couraged with their barns filled with hay. 

ANNA C. CLARK. 

West Westminster, Vt. 


and other crops. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
The recent flower show at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, attracted notice for the size and novelty 


In the main hall the vases on the foot of the 
steps to the loggia were occupied on one side by 
a collection of garien flowers from the green- 
house of W. J. Clemson of Taunton, and on the 
other by a most effective lot of Monada didyma, 
bordered with a cammomile, shown by Col. J. 
H. Woodford of Goodell Farm, Wenham. Thirty 
vases of delphiniums, shown by William Whit- 
man of Brookline, occupied a position on one 
side of the hall, and below these were thirty 
vases more from the greenhouse of Mrs. Jchn L. 
Gardner of Brookline. Across the hall was a 
collection of about one hundred varieties of an- 
nuals from the Blve Hill Nurseries of South 


The collection of roses shown by M. H. Walsh, 
the well-known rose grower of Woods Hole, was 
remarkable for three new introductions of ramb- 
lers of remarkable beauty. The most striking 
was the hybrid Lady Gay, a beautiful pink in 
color. Beside this was a new, white rambler, 
the Sweetheart, and beyond a new variety of the 
crimson rambler, La Fiamma, with magnificent 


Edward 8. Colburn of Westford had a choice 
collection of native plants, many of which were 
from York Beach, Me. The lot included a speci 
men of the yellow thistle, which has never before 
been reported from Maine, and which attracted 
much attention. 
In fruits there was a splendid basket of the 
new seedling strawberry, the Commonwealth, 
shown by William H. Monroe of Beverly, the 
finest of all the latest strawberries. 
Heustis of Belmont had a basket of fine Bel- 
monts. W. J. Clemson had fine reti currants and 
Nora Chapell of Dorchester had 
cherries, and E. J. Cutter of West Roxbury 
showed raspberries. 
Of vegetables there was a fine display. Wil- 
liam Whitman had a collection of string beans of 
splendid quality. Warren Heustis & Sons, W. 
J. Clemson and George D. Morse showed cab- 
bages. A. E. Hartshorn took first prize on white 
string beans, second going to J. C. Stone, who 
took first on summer squashes. 
Low of Hingham had two promising varieties of 
Joseph Thorpe took first 
prize on peas, second going to E. L. Lewis of 
Taunton, who took first on onions. A fine plate 
of tomatoes was shown by A. E. Hartshorn. 
Considerable business was transacted at the 
regular quarterly meeting of the society July 11. 
Kenneth Finlayson read a memorial to the late 
Benjamin Gray of Malden. Nine deaths were 
reported since the April meeting, and accordingly 
it was voted that the secretary be appointed 
8 necrologist, to prepare suitable obituaries and 
have them printed in the society’s annual report. 
Those who have died were William Eadicott of 
Canton, David B. Hunt of Boston, Warren E. 
Eaton of Reading, O. H. Peck of Denver, Col., 
John Todd of Hingham, W.S. Appleton of Bos- 
ton, Frank W. Andrews of Washington, D. C., 
Hon. Virgil C. Gilman of Nashua, N. H., and 
Albert H. Hews of North Cambridge. 
Delegates to the national convention of the 
American Pormological Society, which will meet 
in Roston in September, were appointed, Presi- 
re I would apply in | dent.Hadmen heading the list. Four new mem- 
To fertilize a pasture PPY bers were elected: Benjamin C. Marble, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, John Lowell of Newton, 
Cyrus Alger Hawes of Boston and James A. 
Lowell of Chestnut Hill. 


seedling potatoes. 





Asdead as Chelsea may well be said since we 
have had no license, but Tweed’s Liniment is 
made in Chelsea, and we use a barrel of good old 
I regard my farm asa savings bank into! grain alcohol every week to make it of. We 
j don’t know how soon a search warrant will be 
issued, but we know that the police would not 
— ry Liniment if they should siezg some. 
ey think too much of it for sprains, cuts, burns 
My stable has just burned with all its | and: bruises, lame backs, split heads, rheuma- 
contents except the horse. Lightning the | tism, neuralgia, sore feet and alot of other ail 
cause. Your recent (July 17) issue is as 
full of good reading as an egg is of meat. 
I sat down to look over my mail this 


ments they have. to contend with. Get 25-cent 
bottle of the druggists, or send direct to the 
Tweed Liniment Company, Chelsea, Muse." . 


——Prismatic lake, in the ‘Yetlowstone park, Is 









‘Wheat Growing %. 
is a complete fertilizer 
containing 6% actual | 


Potash ‘| 


A deficiency of Potash 


in fertilizers will result ia 
in small grains. J 
Our books on Wheat and ‘ 


Grain Culture are/ree to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKs, } 
03 Nassau Street, New York. . 










of good quality, in calf to one of the grea: 
Scotch sires of the period, and . iow ; 


for sale at prices you can stand. 


Shropshire Rams and Ewe; 


of pores individual merit and 
reeding for sale as usual. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


CO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, England. 





Greenwood, Ontario, Canada, 
OFFERS 


Imported and Home-Bred 


OF BOTH SEXES. 






SCOTCH COWS AND HEIFERS 





HIGH-CLASS BULLS. 


Representatine in America of ALFRED MANS¢£11. 


ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario, Canada, 


ARTHUR JOHNSTON 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 





WM. HOLLAND, 


Will sell anywhere in United States. 
. Posted on all breeds of stock. Terms 
reasonable. Address, 


- Waterloo, Ia. 











AT THE HORSE SHCW. 





HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc: 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 
disease, so liable to 1ollow while erptions and 
rms are permitted to remain on the skin. 
losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give 4 
thorough shampoo. It wili be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and dle rests, will be a preventive of sore- 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 

Cc. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 

115 Fulton St.. New York. 


MAGNER’S 


STANDARD HORSE BOOK 


By D. MAGNER 
The well-known authority op. 
Training, Educating, Taming 
and Treating Horses. 
CONTENTS 




















14. Miscellaneous Habits. 18. Feeding and Waterin: 


16. Teaching Tricks. 19. How to Tell the Exact 
16. Equestrianing. Age. 
17. Stables. 20. Shoeing. 

Four Entire Chapters Devoted to the 


DISEASES of HOKSES and Their TREATMEN* 


The author’s system of controlling 4: - 


educating vicious and unmanaged’ 
horses reveals such startling results as ' 
nave been the cause of wonder to the ! 
students of the horse in the world «' 
comprises secrets of priceless value whi: 
nad been taught by the author, 0” 
under an oath of secrecy, at large pri 
and are now for the first time giveli 
this book. 


This volume teaches how, by the proj 


leading out and oe up of his facult: 
the colt becomes a useful 


orse. 
Hundreds of well-known men have : 


pressed the opinion that Mr. Magne’ 
system is the best and most Aum! 
in existence. 


. I. Case, owner of J. I. C. says: 
“This book ought to be understoo: 


every one who handles horses.’’ 


D: G. Sutherland, President Mich’: ” 


State Veterinary Association, adds: 


“This book contains the most t 


information to the owner of a horse ' 
it has ever been my privilege to exa 
in any single volume or work. 


Large Quarto Volume; 638 Pages: 


one thousand illustrations. 


Price alone, $2.50 postpaid. °° 


new subscription to the Massach'- 
setts Ploughman, one year, 
Magner’s Standard Horse Book, 


$4.00. 


and 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 








the largest body, of hot water In the world. 


3 State Street., Boston, Mass. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 


AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
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